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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





Notes on a Journey in America, from the 


Coast of Virgina to the Territory of 


Jilinois. By Morris Birkbeck. Lon- 
don. 1818. pp. 144. ' 


We had taken up this volume with 
rather a favourable impression upon our 
minds, in consequence of having read 
Mr. B.’s prior account of a Tour in 
France. That was certainly an interest- 
ing work, and contained the most faith- 
ful picture of the manners and politics 
of the French, in 1814, which had then 
been 
the title did not fail to add to the pre- 
dilection we had felt in its favour. 
Mr. B. is an acute observer of men 
and manners; and could he but 
divest himself of his political prejudi- 
ces, his views as a traveller would 
be equally accurate: but, unfortu- 
nately, he appears to have crossed 
the Atlantic with a mind predisposed 
to exalt every thing which savoured of 
Yankeyism, and to draw the most unjust 
and invidious comparisons on all that 
related to the land that gave him birth. 

As a fair example of the opinion 
which he has formed of our constitu- 
tion and privileges, we have selected 
his descriptiom of the political situation 
of an English farmer :— 


“ An English farmer, to which class I had 
the honour to belong, is in possession of the 
same rights and privileges with the vidleins 
ofold time; and exhibits, fur the most part, 
4 suitable political character. He has no 
voice in the appointment of the legislature, 
unless he happen to possess a freehold of 
lorty shillings a-year; and he is then ex- 
pected to vote in the interest of his landlord. 
He has no concern with public affairs, ex- 
Cepting as a tax-payer, a parish otlicer, or a 
wuilitia man. Ile has no right to appear at 
* County meeting, unless the word inhabitant 
should tind its way into the sheritl’s invita- 
lion; in this case, he may show his face 
wong the nobility, clergy, and freeholders :-— 
a felicity which once occurred to myself, 
when the inhabitants of Surrey were invited 
2 assist the yentry in crying down the In- 
ome Tax,” 


After having travelled by the Pitts- 
“urg stage for about one hundred miles, 
rs whole family were under the neces- 
Y of continuing their journey on fot ; 

Vor. I. 


ublished ; and the modesty of 





each individual of the party taking his 
share from the little that remained of 
the travelling stock. This method of 
proceeding Mr. B. seemed to admire 
prodigiously; though we cannot but 
think that in this despised and forsaken 
land a party, or rather parties, for they 
found many families of emigrants in 
the same case, and travelling under the 
same circumstances, would be esteemed 
little more than a wandering gipsey- 
tribe, or a group of Irishmen emigrating 
for the hay-season :— 


“ We have now fairly turned our backs 
on the old world, and find ourselves in the 
very stream of emigration. Old America 
seems to be breaking up, and moving west- 
ward. We are seldom out of sight, as we 
travel on this grand track towards the Ohio, 
of tamily groups, behind and before us, some 
with a view to a particular spot; close to a 
brother, perhaps, or a friend, who has gone 
before and reported well of the country. 
Many, like ourselves, when they arrive in the 
wilderness, will tind no lodge prepared for 
them. 

* A small waggon (so light that you might 
almost carry it, yet strong enough to bear a 
good load of bedding, utensils, and pro- 
visions, and a swarm of young citizens,—and 
to sustain marvellous shocks in its passage 
over these rocky heights,) with two small 
horses ; sometimes a cow or two comprises 
their all, excepting a little store of hard- 
earned cash tor the land-office of the district, 
where they may obtain a tutle for as many 
acres as they possess hali-dollars, being one- 
fourth of the purchase-money. The waggon 
has a tlt, or cover, made of a sheet, or 
perhaps a blanket. The families are seen 
before, behind, or within the vehicle, accord- 
ing to the road, or the weather, or perhaps 
the spirits of the party.” 

The mode of entertainment at an 
American inn, though very well adapted 
for the wild Hottentot or Abyssinian, 
whose plate, if they use any, has a 
rotative motion, commencing at the 
head, and passing round to all the 
guests In common, seems very revolting 
to our notions of delicacy; though we 
are still in the dark, as to whether the 
ladies and gentlemen were indiscri- 
minately mixed in these midnight hot- 


beds of filth :— 


“© Whatever may be the number of guests, 
they must receive their entertainment en- 
masse, and they must sleep en-masse. Three 
times a-day the great bell rings, and a hun- 





| dred persons collect from all quarters, to eat 


Il 





a hurried meal, composed of almost as many 
dishes. At breakfast you have fish, flesh, 
and fowl; bread of every shape and kind, 
hutter, egys, coffee, tea---every thing, and 
more than you can think of. Dinner is much 
like the breakfast, omitting the tea and 
coffee ; and supper is the breakfast repeated, 
Soon after this meal, you assemble once 
more, in rooms crowded with beds, some- 
thing like the wards of a hospital; where, 
after undressing in public, you are tortunate 
if you escape a partner in your bed, im ad- 
dition to the myriads of bugs, which you necd 
not hope to escape.” 

The sufferings of an emigrant who 
goes to America without friend or re- 
commendation, and with little or no 
capital, is generally such that few con- 
stitutions less hardy than those of bush- 
men can endure the seasoning. No 
person can deny that the labour of a 
mechanic of the lowest class ts light, 
when compared with the following 
picture, which we have every reason to 
fear is rather meant as part of a de- 
fence of the climate, than a candid ac- 
knowledgment of the miseries tncident 
to emigration. 

The poor emigrant, having collected 
the eighty dollars, repairs to the land 
office, and enters his quarter section, 
then works his way without another 
“cent” in his pocket to the solitar 
spot, which is to be his future abode, 
in a two-horse waggon, containing his 
family and his little all, consisting of a 
few blankets, a skillet, his rifle, and his 
axe. Suppose him arrived in the spring: 
after putting up a little log cabin, he 
proceeds to clear, with intense labour, 
a plot of ground for Indian corn, which 
is to be their next year’s support; but, 
for the present, being without means of 
obtaining a supply of flour, he depends 
on his gun for subsistence. In pursuit 
of the game, he is compelled, after 
his day’s work, to wade through the 
evening dews up to the waist in long 
grass, or bushes; and returning, finds 
nothing to lie on but a bear’s skin on 
the cold ground, exposed to every blast 
through the sides, and every shower 


through the open roof of his wretched 


dwelling, which he does not even at- 
tempt to close till the approach of 
winter, and often not then. Under 
these distresses of extreme toil and 
exposure, debarred from every comfort, 
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many valuable lives have sunk, which 
have been charged to the climate. 

The following specimen of American 
‘camping out, though more agreeable to 
our author than * the generality of 
taverns.” (American taverns, we pre- 
suume,) is by no means inviting ; and we 
think there are but few European tra- 
vellers, in the nineteenth century, who 
could record such another :— 


“ Qur rear party, consisting of one of the 
ladies,.a servant boy, and myself, were be- 
nighted, in Consequence of accidental deten- 
tion, at the foot of one of these rugged hills ; 
and, without being well provided, were com- 
pelled to make our first experiment of 

camping out.’ 

“« Our party having separated, the import- 
- articles of tinder and matches were in 

the baggage of the division which had pro- 
ceeded ; and as the night was rainy and ex- 
cessively dark, we were for some time under 
sone auxiety ‘lest we should have been de- 
priv ed of the comfort and security of a fire. 
Fortunately, my powder-flask was in my 
saddle-bags, and we succeeded in supplying, 
the place of tinder, by moistening a piece of 
paper, and rubbing, it with gunpowder. We 
placed our touch-| paper on an old cambric 
handkerchief, as the most readily combusti- 
ble article in our stores. On this we scat- 
tered gunpowder pretty copiously, and our 
flint and steel soon enabled us to raise a 
flame, and collecting dry wood, we made a 
noble fire. There was a mattress for the 
lady, a bear-skin for myself, and the load of 
the packhorse as a pallet for the boy. Thus, 
by means of great coats and blankets, and 
our umbrellas spread over our heads, we 
made our quarters comfortable ; and placing 
ourselves to the leeward of the fire, with our 
feet towards it, we lay more at ease than in 
the generality of taverns.’ 


We cannot take our leave of Mr. B.’s 
tract without recommending a little 
more attention to the language i in which 
he professes to write. A cursory view 
of some of his mest obnoxious sentences 
must naturally give the reader an idea 
that he was not only domiciliated, but 
that he was absolutely a native of 
Yankee land,“ Boating, ” « horrifying,” 
and “ immigration,” though considered 
as elegant E English on the “banks of the 
Ohio, would be thought little betterthan 
es Carraboo,” in a work professedly writ- 
ten for theinformation of London readers. 
From these remarks our sentiments on 
the merits of this work may be easily de- 
duced; for we think, when divested of 
the particular turn of thought and argu- 
ment which so eenerally pervades | it, 
an hour might be spent over it for 


amusement, Ww not for information. 
Endymion : a Poetic Romance. By John 


Keats. London, 1813. 


Iw this poctizmg age we are led to look 
with an eye of suspie ion on every work 
savourine of ahyme ; especially if (as 


ovo. pp. 207. 





in this case,) its author is but little 
known in the literary world. It was 
with this feeling that we took up the 
present volume, and we regret to add, 
that it remained undiminished for the 
first thirty lines; when, like the Great 
Chamberlain in the exquisite poem of 
Lalla Rookh, we began to elevate our 


critical eye-brows, and exclaim, ‘¢ And 


this is poetry!” A few seconds, how- 
ever, taught us, that this “ii of 
criticism, | “like that of Fadladeen’s, was 
premature; and the admiration we felt 
at the beautiful simplicity of the follow- 
ing lines, amply compensated for any 
previous defects in the versification : — 
‘¢ Therefore, ’tis with full happiness that I 
Will trace the story of Endymion. 
The very music of the name has gone 
[Into my being, and each pleasant scene 
Is growing fresh before me as the green 
Of oar own vallies : so I will begin 
Now while I cannot hear the city’s din ; 
Now while the early budders are just new, 
And run in mazes of the youngest hue 
About old forests; while the wiilow trails 
Its delicate amber ; and the dairy pails 
Bring home increase of milk. And, as the year 
Grows lush in juicy stalks, Pll smoothly steer 
My little boat, for many quiet hours, 
With streams that deepen treshly into bowers. 
Many and many a verse | hope to write, 

efore the daisies, vermeil rimim’d and white, 
Hide in deep herbage ; and ere yet the bees 
Ilum about globes of clover and sweet peas, 
I must be near the middle of my story. 
O may no wintry season, bare and hoary, 
See it half finished; but let autumn bold, 
With universal tinge of sober gold, 
Be all about me when 1 make an end. 
And now at once, adventuresome, I send 
My herald thought into a wildemess : 
There let its trumpet blow, and quickly dress 
My uncertuin path with green, that I may speed 
Easily onward, through flowers and weed.” 


The plot of the poem, to which the 
preceaing passage is an introduction, 1s 
founded on a most beautiful _ of 


the Greek mythology. Endymion, 


Prince of Caria, reposing on Mount 
Latmos, is discovered. by Diana, who 
causes a deep sleep to fall upon him: 
his dream, as related to his. sister 
Peona, who sceks to discover the cause 
of his melancholy, evidently bespeaks 
its author to possess a vivid imagina- 
tion and refined mind, though the verse 
is frequently irregular, and sometimes 
unmetrical :— 


 Methought L lay 

Watcning the ze nith, where the milky way 
Among the stars in virgin splendour pours ; 

And traveiling my cye, uutil the doors 

Of heaven appeai’d to open for my flight, 

T became loth and fearful to alight 

From such high soaring by a down ard glance: 
So kept me stedfast in that airy trance, 
Spreading imaginary pmicns wide. 

When, presently, the stars began to glide, 
Aud taint away, betore my eager view: 

At which L sigh’d that I could not pursue, 
And dropt my vision to the horizou’s very: 
Aud, lo! from opening clouds | saw eme ree 
The loveliest moon that eves silver’d o’er 
A shell tev Neptune's voblet: stn 
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. So passionately bright, my dazzled soul 


Commingling with her argent spheres did roll 
Through clear ane cloudy, even when she went 
At last into a dark and vapoury tent — 
Whereat, methought, the lidless-eyed train 

Of plancts all were in the blue again. 

To commune with those orbs, once more ¥ rais'g 
My sight right upward ; but it was quite dazeg 
By a bright something, ‘sailing down apace, 
Making me quickly veil my eyes and face : 
Again 1 look’d, and, O ye deities, 

Who from Olympus watch our destinies! 
Whence that completed form of all completeness: 
Whence came that high perfection of all sweetnesy: 
Speak, stubborn earth, and tell me where, O where 
Hast thou a symbol of her golden hair ? 

Not oat-sheaves drooping in the western Sun ; 
Not thy soft hand, fair sister! let me shun 
Such follying before thee — yet she had, 
Indeed, locks bright enough to make me mad ; 
And they were simply gordian’d up and braided, 
Leaving, in naked comeliness, unshaded, 

Her pearl round ears, white neck, and or bed brow: 
The which were blended in, } knew not how, 
With such a paradise of lips and eyes, 
Blush-tinted cheeks, half smiles, and faintest sighs, 
That, when I think thereon, my spirit clings 
And ‘plays about its fancy, till the strings 

Of human neighbourhood envenom all. 

Unto what awful power shall I call ? 

To what high fane? — Ah! see her hovering feet, 
More bluely vein’d, more soft, more whitely : sweet 
Than those of sea born Venus, when she rose 
From out her cradle shell. ‘The wind out-blows 
ITer scarf into a fluttering paviliun ; 

"Tis blue, and over-spangled with a million 

Of little eves, as though thou wert to shed, 
Over the darkest, lushest blue-bell bed, 
Handfuls of daisies.” —‘* Endymion, how strange! 
Dream within dream !” — She took an airy rahge, 
And then, towards me, like a very maid, 

Came blushing, waning, willing, and afraid, 
And press’d ine by the hand: al! ’twas too much: 
Methought I fainted at the charmed touch; 

[ was distracted ; madly did I hiss 

The wooing arms that held me, and did give 
My eyes at once to death : but ’twas to live, 

To take in draughts of life from the gold fowit 
Of kind and passionate looks ; to count and coun 
The moments, by some greedy help that seem’d, 
A second self, that each inight be redeeim'd 
And plundcr'd of its load of blessedness. 

Ah, desperate mortal! I ev’ dar’d to press 
Her very cheek against my crown’d lip, 

And, at that moment, felt my body dip 

Into a warmer air: a ‘moment more, 

Our feet were soft in flowers. There was store 
Of newest joys upon that alp. Sometimes 

A scent of violets, and blossoming limes, 
Loiter’d around us; then of honey-cells, 

Made delicate trom all white-flower bells ; 

And once, above the edges of our nest, 

An arch face peep’d — an Oread as [ guess‘d.” 


The following lines bear a_ strong 
analogy to a beautiful passage in the 
‘“ Arabian Tales,” in which Prine? 
Ahmed is led, in search of an arrov 
to the residence of the fairy Banou:— 


Hurling my lance 
From place to place, and following at chance, 
At last, by hap, though some young trees it ste 
And, plashing among bedded pebbles, stuck 
In the middle of a brook, — whose silver ramble 
Down twenty little falls, through reeds and bra W! 
Tracing along, it brought me to a cave, 
Whence it ran brightly forth, arid white did Jas 
The nether side of mossy stones and re C: 
’Mong which it gurgled ‘bly the adieus, to inock 
Its own swect eriet at parting r, Overhead 
Ifung a lush scene of drooping weeds, ali d a e 
| hick , as to curtain up ame wood- hyn} phis § twit 
Ali, timpious mortal! whither du I rvamn 
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Said I, low voic’d: ‘ Ah, whither! ’tis the grot 

Ot Proserpine, when hell, obscure and hot, 

Doth her resign; and where her tender hands 

She dabbles, on the cool and sluicy sands : 

Or ‘tis the cell of Echo, where she sits 

And babbles thorough silence, till her wits 

Are goue in tender madness, and anon 

Faints into sleep, with many a dying tone 

Of sadness. © that she would take my vows, 

And breathe them sighingly among the boughs, 

To sue her gentle ears, for whose tair head 

Daily I pluck sweet flowerets from their bed, 

And weave then dyingly—send honey—whiispers 

Round every leaf, that all those gentle lispers 

May sigh my love unto her pityiny ! 

O charitable echo! hear, and sing 

This ditty to her!—tell her, —so I stay'd 

My fyolish tongue, and listening, half atraid, 

Stood stupefied with my own empty folly, 

And blushing for the freaks of melancholy. 

Salt tears were coming, when [ heard my name 

Most tondly lipp’d, and then these accents came: 

‘ Endymion! the cave is secreter 

Than the Isle of Delos. Echo hence shall stir 

No sighs but sigh-warm kisses, or light noise 

Of thy combing hand, the while it travelling cloys 

And trembles through my labyrinthine hair.’ 

At that, oppress’d, [ hurried in. — Ah! where 

Are those swift moments? Whitherare they fled?” 
+ * * * * * 


After having been led by a Naiad, in 
search of the “ fair unknown,” to a 
most beautiful cavern, he invokes the 
assistance of Venus, who directs him 
onward, and he is shortly wafted by an 
eavle from the regions of ‘* middle air” 
to a delightful garden: his description 
of this spot, and subsequent meeting 
with Diana, is written with a warmth 
of feeling, and a tenderness of expres- 
sion, we seldom find exceeded even in 
some of our most popular poets : — 


€ It was a jasmine bower, all bestrown 
With golden moss. Tlis every sense had grown 
Ethereal for pleasure ; ‘bove his head 
Flew a delight half-graspable ; his tread 
Was Hesperean; to his capable ears 
Silence was music froin the holy spheres ; 
A dewy lucury was in his eyes ; 
The little flowers felt his pleasant sighs, 
And stirr’'d them faintly” Verdant cave and cell 
He wander’d through, oft wondering at such swell 
Of sudden exaltation: but, ¢ Alas!’ 
Said he, ¢ will all this gush of feeling pass 
Away in solitude? And must they wane, 
Like melodies upon a sandy plain, 
Without an echo? Then shall I be lett 
So sad, so melancholy, so bereft! 
Yet still I feel immortal! O my love, 
My breath of life, where art thou? High above, 
Dancing before the morming-gates of la aven ? 
Or keeping watch among those starry seven, 
Old Atlas’ children? Art a maid of the waters, 
One of shell-winding Triton’s brig! t-hair’d daugh- 
ters? 
Or ait, impossible! a nymph of Dian’s, 
\"\ eaving a coronal of tender scions 
For very idleness? Whoe’er thou art, 
Methinks it now is at iy Will to start 
Into thine arms ; to scare Aurora’s train, 
And snatch thee from the morming; o’er the main 
Po scud like a wild bird, and take thee off 
From thy sea-foamiy cradle ; or to doff 
Phy shepherd vest, and woo thee mid tresb leaves. 
No, iO, too eaver'y my soul deceives 


's powerless self: [ know this cannot be. 
= set me then, by some sweet dreaining, fee 
i) Her cutrancements: hither sleey awiile! 
Hither most gentle skeen! 


} end soothing tol 
wl s : } ’ . . :¢ 
seme few hours the cominy solitude.’ 
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With power to dream deliciously ; so wound 
Through a dim passage, searching till he found 
The smoothest mossy bed and deepest, where 
He threw himself, and just into the air 
Stretching his indolent arms, he took, O bliss! 
A naked waist: ‘ Fair Cupid, whence is this?’ 
A well-known voice sigh’d, ‘ Sweetest, here am I!’ 
At which soft ravishment, with duating cry 
They trembled to each other, — Helicon ! 
O fountain’d hill! Old Homer’s Helicon ! 
That thou wouldst spout a little streamlet o’er 
These sorry pages ; then the verse would soar 
And sing above this gentle pair, ke lark 
O’er his nested young: but all is dark 
Around thine aged top, and thy clear fount 
Exhales in mists to heaven. Aye, the count 
Of mighty Poets is made up; the scroll 
[s fulded by the Muses ; the bright roll 
Is ini Apollo’s hand: our dazed eyes 
Have seen a new tinge in the western skies: 
The world has done its duty. Yet, oh! yet, 
Although the sun of poesy is set, 
These lovers did embrace, and we must weep 
That there is no old power left to steep 
A quill immortal in their joyous tears. 
Long time in sileuce did their anxious fears 
Question that thus it was; long time they lay 
Fondling and kissing every doubt away ; 
Long time ere soft caressing sobs began 
To mellow into words, and then there ran 
Two bubbling springs of talk from their sweet lips. ; 
‘QO known unknown! from whom my being sips 
Such daling essence, wherefore may [ not 
Be ever in these arms? in this sweet spot 
Pilluw my chin for ever? ever press 
These toying hands and kiss their smooth excess? 
Why not for ever and for ever feel 
That breath about my eyes? Al! thou wilt steal 
Away from me ayain, indeed, indeed, — 
Thou wilt be gone away, and wilt not heed 
My lonely madness. Speak, my kindest fair! 
Is—is it to be so? No! Who will dare 
‘To pluck thee from me? And, of thine own will, 
Full we'll I feel thou wouldst not leave me. Still 
Lt me entwine thee surer, surer — low 
How can we part? Elysium! who art thou? 
Who, that thou canst not be for ever here, 
Or lift me with thee to some starry sphere ? 
Enchantress! tell me, by this soft embrace, 
By the most soft completion of thy face, 
Those lips, O slippery blisses! twinkling eyes, 
And by these tenderest, milky sovereignities — 
These tenderest, and by the nectar-wine, 
The passion’—‘ O lov’d Ida the divine! 
Endymion! dearest! ah, unhappy me! 
His soul will ‘scape us— O felicity ! 
How he does love! his poor temples beat 
To the very tune of love—how swect, sweet, sweet ! 
Revive, dear youth! or I shall faint and dic ; 
Revive, or these soft hours will hurry by 
In tranced dulness ; speak, and let that spell 
Affright this lethargy! L cannot quell 
Its heavy pressure, and will press at least 
My lips to thine, that they may richly feast 
Uutil we taste the life of love again. 
What! dost thou move? dost hiss? O bliss! O 
pain!” 
. * *« * * ae 

-~ —— ‘* ¢ Now a soft hiss — 
Aye, by that kiss, [ vow an endless bliss, 
An immortality of passion’s thine : 
Eve long I will exalt thee to the shine 
Of heaven ambrosial ; and we will shade 
Ourselves whole summers by a river glade ; 
And I will tell thee stories of the sky, 
And breathe thee whispers of its minstrelsy. 
My lappy love will overwing all bounds! 
O let me melt into thee; Jet the sounds 
Of our close voices marry at their birth ; 
Let us entwive boveringly—O dearth 
Of human words! roughuaess OF mostal specch! 
Lispings empyrean will I sometimes teach 
Thine houied tengee—luie-breathings, which [gasp 
Te have thee understand, now while { cla P 








Thee thus, and weep for foudness —I am pain’d, 
Endymion: woe! woe! is grief contain'’d 

In the very deeps of pleasure, my sole life?’ — 
Hereat, with many sobs, her gentle strife 

Melted into a languor. He return’d 

Entranced vows and tears. 


Ye who have yearn'd 
With too much passion, will here stay ad pity, 
For the mere sake of truth ; as ’tis a ditty 
Not of these days, but long ago ‘twas told 
By a cavern wind unto a forest old ; 
And thea the forest told it ina dream 
To a sleeping lake, whose cool and level gleam 
A poet caught, as he was journeying 
To Pheebus’ shrine ; and in it he did fling 
His weary limbs, bathing an hour's space, 
And after, straight in that inspired place 
He sang the story up into the air, 
Giving it universal freedom. There 
Has it been ever sounding for those ears 
Whose tips are glowing hot. The legend cheers 
Yon centinel stars; and he who listens to it, 
Must surely be self-doom’d, or he will rue it: 
For quenchless burnings coine upor the heart, 
Made fiercer by a fear lest any part 
Should be engulfed in the eddving wind. 
As much as here is penn’d doth always find 
A resting place, thus much comes clear and plainy 
Anon the strange voice is upon the wane — 
And ‘tis but echo’d from departing sound, 
That the fair visitant at last unwound 
Her gentler limbs, and left the youth asleep. -—— 
Thus the tradition of the gusty deep.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Journal of a Visit to South Africa, &c. 
By the Rev. C. J. Latrobe, &c. 
(Concluded from our last, p. 98.) 


We shall now proceed to give a further 
account of Mr. Latrobe’s work; and we 
must again lament that our limits do 
not admit more of the entertaining 
matter contained in this volume. Asa 
striking example of manners, Mr. La- 
trobe describes a visit to a Mr. Linde :— 


“< T had expected to find a man formerly 
in the employ of government, as a com- 
mander of Hottentots in the Caffre war, a 
Veldcornat, and justly esteemed as a traly 
respectable character throughout the coun- 
try, inhabiting a well-bujlt mansion; and [ 
was preparing a handsome apology for not 
appearing in full dress, ull 1 sjw his m’ser- 
able cottage and homely furniture. But 
African and English ideas of suiting your 
appearance to your rank widely differ; and 
a man of Consequence is here not less re- 
spected tor the shabbiness of his attire, or 
the wretched and ruinous state of his louse 
and premises. Brother Bonaty was highly 
diverted at iny disappointment when Mr. 
Linde entered, and though clad in an old 
jacket and trowsers and barefoot, the ease 
and urbanity of his manners showed him in 
his true character, as a well-brel, intelligent 
vgentleman.— The wildness of the scenery 
can scarcely be surpassed. Rocks of every 
shape, weather-beaten and worn, pointed 
and jagged, start on all sides to a great 
height, one ridge towering above the other: 
they are the haunts of hosts of baboons. 
The prospect from the summit of the Alyot 
over the tertile grounds of Hottentots-Hol- 
land, and towards Simon’s and ‘Vable-bay, is 
delightful.” 

On the 5th of March, Mr. Latrobe 
and his party commenced their recon- 
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noitring journey in search of a suitable 
Situation for a new settlement. In 
fording the Bneffiljagd’s Revier, the 
following description is given :— 


“ At one of the fords an ox, becoming 
wild, disengaged himself from the yoke ; but 
we were in a most romantic place, in which 
soine detention was not unpleasant. While 
the Hottentots were pursuing the frightened 
beast, the waggons remaining stationary in 
the stream, we contemplated with deligit 
the surrounding scenery. ‘To the right, the 
water rushed forward between steep, woorly 
banks, in the deep shade of overspreading 
trees, towards a range of low hills, enclosing 
the valley to the south. To the left, rose a 
dark, gloomy forest, ascending a deep kloof, 
between perpendicular rocks, ‘and strete hing 
along the foot of the mountains, whose tops 
were enveloped in black clouds, rendered 
more frowning as contrasted with the splen- 
dour of a bright sun in the west, beautifully 
lighting up every part of the valley, while the 
sides of the mountains were buried in shade, 
The river seemed to fly from the dark re- 
cesses of the kloof towards a milder region. 
Close by the ford lay the skeleton of an ox ; 
wolves, tigers, and ‘jackalls, having feasted 
on its flesh : having secured the wild Ox, we 
proceeded. Tigers and wolves now ‘and 
then commit depredations; wild buffalos are 
sometimes seen; but wild dogs are numer- 
ous, and most to he dreaded. A wolf hunts 
only at. night, 1s cowardly, and may be 
guarded against I various ways ; but the 
wild dogs go in troops, and hunt day and 
night : they attack every living animal, and 
the “ dread of man” is but slight upon them. 
Not long ago a troop of them hunted a roe- 
huck into a farmer's premises; he sallied 
forth with his gun to oi off the pursuers, 
but was instantly attacked by the dogs, and 
his lite with ditliculty saved by his ‘people. 
Porcupines are numerous; serpents creep 
iuto the poultry-) yards and houses and do 
much mischief. Our host getting up in the 
dark, and walking into the ‘hali, ‘felt some- 
thing like a rope about his legs; on calling 
for a light, he discovered it to be a yellow 
serpent: had he accidentally trod upon it, 
he would have been bitten by the venomous 
reptile. ‘Lhe description ef Kayman’s Gat, 
which we had heard, was by no means 
exaggerated. The view of the glen is both 
magnificent and terrific; the ‘road slopes 
down gradually through a ‘thicket, with large 
trees interspersed. ‘A deep ravine to the 
right receives the brook, Zwart Revier; 
which, rushing over precipitous rocks below 
the road and out of sight, causes a great 
roaring of hidden waters. It is not so much 


the steepness which renders the passage of 


hayman’s Gat so dangerous, as the extreme 
unevenness of the roud. Tt being ebb-tide, 
we passed the Kayman’s Revier, which flows 
into the Indian Ocean without dithiculty. 
The view of the glen from below is majestic : 
the steeps on both sides are clothed with a 
noble forest. A deep chasm, or rent, re- 
ceiving the Zwart Revier, as above described, 
divides the bank, and forms the Gat, or 
crocodile’s cove; in the 
which a small water-fall listens, by the ad- 
mission of some fant light from above. It 
is said that formerly crocodiles were fuund 
here in great nu:nbers.” 


dark recesses of 





Mr. Latrobe proceeds very minutely 
to detail the circumstances of his jour- 
ney, and gives an interesting and fear- 
ful description of the mountainous 
passages of Trekatackaw and _ the 
Paerdekop, enlivened by drawings of 
each. ‘* Let no one complain of the 
passage of Hottentot-Holland’s kloof, 
who has passed over these roads, or 
rather plunged up and down these pre- 
cipices.” Their waggons were with 
great difficulty, labour, and_ time, 
dragged up the mountains by sixteen 
oxen. These heights abound in bo- 
tanical curiosities; and are clothed 
with aloes, and other larger plants. 
Elephants, wild boars, wolves, tigers, 
and antelopes, haunt these desolate 
regions. The party generally spent 
the night at the house of some farmer, 
or in their tent, or waggons : — 

“ The bountiful Creator has been pleased 
to clothe this country, unproductive as it 
generally is in means of subsistence for man 
and beast, with an astonishing profusion of 
vegetable beauty. Ilardly a spot exists, 
upon which some curious plant does not rear 
its head; and in the midst of this brown 
desert we see the magnificent chandclier, 
or red star-flower, measuring from four to 
five inches to a foot and half, in the spread 
of its rays, growing luxuriantly amongst 
stones and sand. ‘The elegant, but trouble- 
some mimosa, occupies the greatest part of 
the wood, so as to render it, in some part, 
lmpervious, The woods about the Cham- 
tous aud Lauri Reviers are said to abound 
in wild beasts, and the very appearance sug- 
gests that idea. ‘The hills, which are not 
high, are full of singular caverns and broken 
rocks,” 


A beautiful valley, on the Witte 
Revier, having been recommended for 
the new Moravian settlement, our tra- 
sage bent their course thither: 


‘ The sun shone bright, and the morning 
eeu s had given new brilliancy to the rich 
verdure. We were charmed with the variety 
of trees and bushes through which we rode ; 
und noticed several large butterflies, with 
wings of the richest azure, spoiting in the 
sun. The river, which we crossed several 
times at fording plices, darkened by the 
shade of lofty trees, rans with a rapid stream 
over a stony bed, here and there dipping 
under heaps of stones. But much as we 
were pleased, and almost enchanted, with 
the heauty of the glen; Brother Schmnitt at 
first objected to its narrow width, till we had 
penetrated about a quarter of a ‘mile into it, 
when it spread consider ably, the hills re ced- 
ing on both sides: to the lett, they are high 
and full of kloofs, containing large timber, 
About the middle of tbe vale, our attention 
being arrested by the appearance of a high 
red rock, we turned towards it, and found it 
rising perpendicularly heyond a large sheet 
of water. Both in and out of the woud we 
had discovered abundant traces of elephants. 
It would be tedious to attempt to particu- 
lavize all the various beautiful objects sur- 
rounding this placc; but we all agreed that 
it was one of the most singular spots we had 





ti 


seen during the whole journey. ‘To the right, 
a steep woody bank terminates in a hivi: 
black rock; on which stood a tall tree, 
spreading its branches above the rest: under 
this tree Mr. Sheper had placed a seat, and 
there found a safe retreat, from whence he 
might fire at elephants passing through. his 
premises, without danger of attack from 
them. This beautiful valley is indeed, at 
present, the habitation of several wild ani- 
mals; but would cease to be so if inhabited 
by mace human beings. We were told, that 
some time ago a soldier, walking alone, came 
suddenly upon an elephant: whether the 
soldier made the attack or not is not known; 
but the elephant, after treading off his leg 
and thigh, threw the body into the bushes, 
The limb, trodden to pieces, was found in 
the road, with his cap and accoutrements, 
but not the body till after some days. The 
elephant and rhinoceros consider large bushes 
no more as impediments to their progress, 
than a man does a tuft of grass in a tield, 
At Kournay, the cattle had just been secured 
in different kraals, but one unfortunate young 
cow had strayed and could not be found, 
During the night, the bellowing of the poor 
beast proved that she was suffering from the 
jaws of a ferocious monster: this proved to 
be a wolf, and in the morning her mangled 
carcass was found.” 


After inspecting another favourable 
spot for a settlement, near Somerset, 
the party resolved to return from thence 
to Guadenthal :— 


** During my stay at Mr. H.’s, I noticed a 
trap-floor, better built, and larger than L had 
yet seen. ‘This is a circular piece of ground, 
surrounded by a low wall, and made as hard 
as a threshing-floor, into which the corn is 
put, and the yrain trodden out by from ten 
to twenty or more horses, driven round it, 
in a sharp trot. Whether this is a mode 
better calculated to secure the crop than 
threshing, or a barbarous, wasteful custom, 
founded on prejudice, the straw being thus 
destroyed and lost, 1 leave better judges to 
determine. 

*¢ Qur noticing a tame baboon in the pre- 
mises of Mr. Rutter, led him to tell the 
tollowing story :—Doing duty at the Castle 
of Capetown, he kept one of these comics! 
animals for his amusement. One evening 
it broke its chain, unknown to him. In the 
night, climbing up into the beltry, it began 
to play with and ring the bell. Immediately 
the whole place was in an uproar; some 
great danger was apprehended. Many thought 
that the castle was on fire; others, that a 
eneiny had entered the bay, and the soldiers 
began to turn out,—when it was discoverel 
that his baboon had caused the disturbance. 
On the following morning a court- -martia! 
was held, when ‘Cape justice dictated, tht 
whereas Master Rutters Baboon had ulr 
necessarily put the castle into alarm, is 
master should receive litty lashes: « bite 
added he, £ amongst these mountains, *!" 
under British government, I hope that 1 
baboon and I may make as much noise 
we please, without either of us endange!l- 
his back.? We heard some curious ale 
dotes of the wild horses in the Attaqu’ 
Kloof: our host once followed a young © 
of that description, and had nearly come ¢ 
with it, when he was charged v ith great fur 
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by the wild stallion, and obliged to quit his 


horse. The stallion seized his horse by the 


mane with his teeth, and threw him down; | 


but, satisfied with his victory, ran off with 
the filly. Both the wild horse and the quagga 


~ 


are a match for the tame horse.” 


On the I1th of May the party once 
more entered their peaceable settlement 
of Guadenthal, of which a plate is given. 
On Whitsunday, about three hundred 
and fifty persons, belonging to the 
Meravian settlement, partook of the 
holy sacrament. ‘ I could not help 
drawing a comparison between the con- 
dition of these Hottentots and that of 
the poor, squalid, and ignorant wretches 
I had seen during my late journey. 
And these had been in the same state, 
but for the preaching of the gospel.” 
On the 11th of June Mr. Latrobe 
quitted Guadenthal; and describes 
with much feeling the regret of the in- 
habitants on parting with him and his, 
in leaving those to whom he was united 
in affection and faith. Two hundred 
Hottentots assembled in the grove; 
and on his entering the waggon they 
began, with one voice, to sing their 
farewell hymn. The whole missionary 
family, and about one hundred and fifty 
Hottentots, accompanied him beyond 
the Sonderend, where placing them- 
selves in a semicircle, they sang another 
farewell hymn, and finally bade adieu. 
Hearing that the Palmite Revier was 
impassable, we drove to the bridge, 
which is of wood, and the only one in 
South Africa :— 


“ The eastern approach to the top. of 
JTottentot-Hollands-Kloof is guarded on each 
side by fragments of rock, thrown into a 
variety of tanciful groups and odd shapes. 
The road down the western declivity, though 
irremediably steep, has been much improved 
by the English. The adjoining precipices 
are rugged in the extreme, but every spot is 
covered with a profusion of curious shrubs 
and plants. The sugar bush grows here in 
great pleaty, and, with its magnificent starry 
flower, adorns the wild region.” . 

Mr. Latrobe relates a rencontre be- 
tween Brother Schmitt, one of the mis- 
Stonaries, and a tiger, in a wood near 
Groene Kloof; which, though published 
in seme of their accounts, cannot fail 
lo prove interesting to many readers. 
lhis happened in 1811; and as Mr. 
Latrobe visited the spot in company 
with Mr. Smith, and heard him there 
relate it:— 


F “VW olves having done much mischief at 
sroene Kloofyan attempt was made to destroy 
them. For that purpose, the missionaries, 
Bonaty and Schmitt, with thirty Hottentots, 
set out early in the morning towards the 
Lanweskloot' hill. One of these annals was 
Pr wud lamed by a shot, but escaped and 
entered the bushes. The ILottentots tollowed, 
aad called to the missionaries, that the wolf 


Was | . mt i ‘ 
in the thicket. Brother Schinitt rode 
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back, and, alighting, entered with a Hottentot 
of the name of Philip Moses. The dog 
started some animal, which those within the 
thicket could not see; but the Hottentots on 
the outside perceiving it to be a tiger, called 
aloud to the missionary to return. He, there- 
fore, *with Philip, began the retreat back- 
wards, pointing his gun, and ready to fire, in 
case the animal made its appearance. Sud- 
denly a tiger sprang forwards, but from a 
quarter not expected, and, by a flying leap 
over the bushes, fastened upon the Hottentot, 
seizing his nose and face with claws and 
teeth. I measured the distance from whence 
the tiger made his spring, to that on whith 
the Hottentot stood, and found it full twenty 
teet, over bushes from six to eight feet high. 
Brother Schmitt observed, that had it not 
been for the horror of the scene, it would 
have been an amusing sight, to behold the 
enraged creature fly, like a bird, over that 
length of ground and bushes, with open jaw 
and lashing tail, screaming with violence. 
Poor Philip was thrown down, and, in the 
conflict, lay now upon, now under the tiger. 
The missionary might easily have effected his 
escape, but his own safety never entered his 
thoughts,—duty and pity made him instantly 
run forwards to the assistance of the sufferer, 
He pointed his gun, but the motions both of 
the Lottentot and tiger, in rolling about and 
straggling, were so swift, that he durst not 
venture to pull the trigger, lest he should 
injure Philip. The tiger perceiving him take 
aim, instantly quitted his hold, worked him- 
self from under the Hottentot, and flew like 
lightning upon Brother Schmitt. As the gun 
was of no use in such close quarters, he let it 
tall, and presented his left arm to shield his 
face. The tiger seized it with his jaw,—Bro- 
ther Schmitt, with the same arm, catching one 
of his paws, to prevent his outstreched claws 
from reaching his body. With the other paw, 
however, the tiger continued striking towards 
his breast, and tearmg his clothes. Both 
fell in the scuffle, and, providentially, in such 
a position, that the missionary’s knee came 
to rest on the pit of the tiger’s stomach. At 
the sane time, he grasped the animal’s throat 
with his right-hand, keeping him down with 
all his might. The seizure of his throat made 
the tiger instantly quit bis hold, but not before 
brother Schmitt had received another bite, 
nearer the elbow. His face lay right over 
that of the tiger’s, whose open mouth, from 
the pressure of the windpipe, sent forth the 
most hideous, hoarse, and convulsive groans, 
while his starting eyes, like live coals, seemed 
to flash with fire. In this situation, brother 
Schmitt called aloud to the Ifottentots, to 
come to his rescue, for his strength was fast 
failing, rage and agony supplying to the 
animal extraordinary force im his attempts 
to disengage himseif. ‘The Hottentots at last 
ventured to enter the thicket; and one of 
them, snatching the loaded gun, presented it, 
and shot the tiger, under the missionary’s 
hand, right through the heart. Brother 
Schmitt and Philip were materially injured 
in the conilict.” 

On the 2d of Sept. Mr. Latrobe took 
leave of his friends at Groenekloot ; 
and afterwards visited Constantia, so 
famous for its wines. The situation on 
the Witte river was finally determined 
upon for the new settlement. On the 


1 Latrobe arrived 





17th of October Mr. Latrobe set sail, in 
the Zebra, for England; and on the 
28th went on shore at St. Helena. The 
account of this extraordinary island is 
one of the most interesting parts of the 
publication; but having already ex- 
ceeded our limits, we must refer the 
reader to the book itself. After a stay 
of three days he again set sail, and on 
the 7th inspected Ascension Island. 
On the 10th of Dec. the Zebra anchored 
at Spithead; and on the 13th Mr. 
in London, after a 
swift and prosperous voyage. As this 
book is a “ Journal,” there cannot be 
much connection expected, neither has 
it any pretension to research or science ; 
but it is a faithful account of an -in- 
teresting part of the world, and gives a 
statement of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral curiosities, with which that 
region abounds. Some _ objections 
against its general circulation have 
been made, on the score that it is a 
‘‘ missionary book.” ‘This is a mistaken 
appellation; it contains nothing. more 
concerning the particular sect to which 
Mr. Latrobe belongs, than every reader, 
desiring general information, will be 
pleased to become acquainted with. 


an 





Mandeville: a Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century. By William Godwin, 3 vols. 
12mo. 1818. 

Ricu and forcible conceptions, a ner- 

vous and animated diction, intuitive 

knowledge of the human heart, and 
that power of realizing the conceptions 
of fancy, which gives all the interest of 
biography to fictions the most impro- 
bable; these are the characteristics of 
the genius of Mr. Godwin; these con- 
stitute the charm which attaches us to 
productions 

‘* Wise to no end, and to no purpose great.” 

In‘ Caleb Williams,” the preposterous 
portrait of an honourable and high- 
minded assassin was forged upon us 
as an object of sympathy and admira- 
tion; in ‘* Fleetwood,” the most selfish, 
credulous, and tyrannical, of human be- 
ings was held forth as the interesting 
victim of sensibility and refinement ; 
and in Mandeville, we behold the exhi- 
bition, indeed a very masterly one, of 
the wreck and ruin of a human mind, 
corroded hy the indulgence of bad pas- 
sions, and impelled to madness and 
despair by a coincidence of the most 
unfortunate events aided by the con- 
spirations of agents, endued with the 
malice and preter-natural influence 
which our remote ancestors supposed 
malignant fiends to exercise upon their 
devoted human prey. 

The narrative proceeds slowly, in the 
most inartificial manner, undiversified 
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by episodes, unembellished by portraits 
of character, or descriptions of scenery, 
throughout three volumes of unmiti- 
gated interest and distress, and leaves 
us, at the end, uncertain of the state 
and position of the latter years of the 
hero, who is his own historian. 

The present epoch of literary talent, 
so fertile in writers of fictitious biogra- 
phy, could not, we apprehend, supply 
any other writer whose genius could 
sustain the weight of such an eventless 
story of tie devastation of one solitary 
and wretched mind, without sinking into 
dulness and insipidity. Mr. Godwin 
always interests, and sometimes asto- 
nishes; but docs he ever instruct us ? 
Does he ever aspire to lay out to the 
best interest the talent bestowed on 
him? Does he ever feel conscious of 
the high responsibility entailed upon 
the possessors of supcrior genius ? 
Does he not rather chill the “ ardour” 
of virtue, and shake the * confidence” 
of truth, by endeavouring to represent 
the lot of man in society as irremedi- 
ably wretched and helpless, oppressed 
by passions which it 1s impossible to 
control, and crushed by the pressure 
of events which render it vain to 
struggle with fortitude, or bend with 
resignation. P 

Mr. G. sometimes speaks of religion, 
but we fear that he touches with an un- 
hallowed hand the ark of our hopes. 
He shows us bigotry in her most odious 
shapes, and with a pen of fire portrays 
the crimes and the miseries she creates : 
but his virtues, whenever he does re- 
fresh us with the exhibition of any thing 
amiable or kindly, are simply the vir- 
tues of pagans. 

Mandeville possesses in a greater 
degree all the beauties and all the 
defects of Mr. Godwin’s former novels. 
Less philosophical than St. Leon, it 
has by no means the vivid intcrest 
of Caleb Williams, but it is less 
reprehensible in the character and 
tone of its details than Fleetwood. 
According to the ideas we usually 
annex to the term, this book can by 
no means be called a novel. It is 
the narrative of those impressidns 
which fostered and developed the 
incipient seeds of insanity, in a youth 
of strong passions and “ o’erweening 
pride.” 

The portraiture of Audley Mande- 
ville, who, from the eftects of a dis- 
appointment in love, pined away thirty 
years in absolute silenc ‘e, idleness, and 
solitude, we look on as a caricature too 
far removed from all probability to ex- 
cite much interest. 

The chronicles of madness can alone 


be useful when closely and accurately 


jolut must be formed of some clastic 





drawn from real life, in order to assist 
medical practitioners in their treatment 
of this inexplicable visitation of the 
mind. To wantonly dwell on such 
afflicting subjects, and make them 
the source and aim of our spewuila- 
tions in theory, is neither serviceable 
to others, nor safe to ourselves. 

All the heroes of Godwin think in- 
tensely of their feelings; and little of 
their duties. They ” consider other 
human beings solely as agents, to 
influence or to be influenced by them- 
selves, and never as fellow-creatures ; 
co-heirs of immortality, whose virtues 
are to be imitated, whose frailties are 
to be pitied. We believe that the re- 
verse of these habits of reflection will 
conduct us to that wisdom, which 
talent, undirected by the moral prin- 
ciple, may embellish, but cannot teach. 

N. 
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Original Correspondence. 


THE CALEIDOSCOPE. 
Tu the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—.4s every thing connected with the 
making of that very ingenious Instrument the 
Caleidose ope, must be Interesting to the 
greater portion of your readcrs, I be 'g leave 
to suggest what I conceive would be an im- 
provement of the first importauce In its con- 
struction The reflectors are now fixed at a 
given angle, which angle cannot be altered 
without the Instrument passing through the 
hands of a professional man: this e vil may 
be remedicd with very little additional trouble 
tothe maker, It is merely necessary to have 
an adjusting screw pass through the tube, or 
case, that covers the mstrument; the point 
of which will press against the bac k surface 
of the inclined plane. The two planes may 
be laid within a groove*, or jointed; if the 
latter, the joint must be made with consider- 
alle accuracy, or it will materially injure the 
efect produced by the instrument. Sup- 
posing the planes to be made of glass, the 
sub- 
stance cemented to the back of the retlectors ; 
but if of metal, it may be of the same ma- 
terial. 

The advantages resulting from this im- 

roved construction of the Caleidoscope are 
twofold: the great facility with which the 
reflectors can be set to any given angle, and 





the consequent increase, or diminution, of 


the number of sectors shown In the circle, 
without altering the position of the objects 
contained in the tube. 


Yours, &c. SCIENTIFICUS, 


SIR JOHN LELCESTER’s PICTORES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirn,—A pub lication adapted, as yours is, 
to notices ot the Fine Arts, has a de liehttul 


ee _— 











* The method of confining the planes in a 
groove is by far the most simple, and consequently 
the most cligible: if this means is adopted, the 
spring for distending the planes must be made to 
press against the ins side of the tube. 
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duty to perform in recording the patriotism 
and liber: ity of Sir John Fleming Leicester, 
Bart., whose splendid gallery has been shown 
every Monday in April and May, to visitors 
of rank and talent, that they may be stimu. 
lated to benefit the arts, by employing their 
means so nobly to the patronage of native 
genius; and that artists may receive, while 
they can enjoy it, the reward which reputa- 
tion can bestow, in the acknowledgment of 
pleasure and inform: ition obtained trom their 
works. 

The gallery is composed entirely of pice 
tures by British artists. The pubic spirit 
which could induce the noble col! ector to 
break the trammels of connoisseursbip and 
anti- -contemporane® nism, cannot be too highly 
appreciated ; and if he be ever surpassed in 
the employment of means to the same pur- 
pose, the fostering of native talent, he has 
still the proud distinction of having been the 
first to surmount a prejudice as unjust as it 
was ubpatrictic. 

The pleasure which he must have observed 


-to beam in the countenances of his Visitors, 


does not spring merely from an adiniration 
of his patriotism ; the works he has collected 
as decidedly evince bis taste: tor there is 
scarcely a picture in the gallery which does 
not appeal to our understandings and our 
symipatines, and leave the impression of 
pleasure in the Conscious excitation of our 
best feelings. Let any person, who has 
visited a collection of the old inasters, Lord 
Stellord’s*, for instance, charge his memory 
with the recollection of five pictures whose 
inerits were not confined to a display ot 
the means, the technicalities of art !—The 
Cleveland Gallery is a fashionable lounge, 
where visitors, who are artists, study the 
means of art from the colouring of some, 


-and the chiaro-scurv of othcrs; “and those 


who are not artists, pass through and adnie, 
but never Freer. In those pictures, the 
dexterities of the artists only are evident: 
of these some beautiful specimens are there, 
trom the bravura excellences of Rubens, to 
the minute finishing of G. Dow. Yet, has 
any thing but admiration been felt? Has 
a single sympathy been excited? Has the 
employment of the colouring of Vitian, oF 
the powers of the Caracei, in the specimens 
there, created an interest in a monkish legend, 
or ina group employed, nobody knows 0 
what, or cares how ? Ifany remarks be elicil- 
ed there, are they not im the usual cant ¢! 
critical admiration, uttered, without fear ¢! 
contradiction, in unfe cling and comol- 
place truisms? Such pictures, if painted 10 
the present day, would remain on the arust> 
hands; and many of them, partic cularly the 
beastly vulyaritics of the Dutch scheol 
would, if selected by English artists, col 
promise, and desery edly lose their reputatio? 
the least interesting picture ot Walkie, © 
Mulready, or Collins, is infinitely super! 
to any Dutch picture within our recollectiCd, 
though, i iu Inere execution, it may be interior 
It is to the credit of the British public, that 
subjects which degrade humanity are ©* 
couraged ) the English school. At Sit Jo! 


— 





* There is no reflection ou s the e web! e “Marg ues 
taste intended, by selecting lis c rileetion: 1 vs 
left to him by the Duke of Bridgewater 
Lordship’s taste and patriotism is evinced 
annual }' chases of modem pict ures at Un L 
Gallery. 
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Leicester's, the taste, refinement, and feeling 
of British artists, may be observed in their 
works. Let the visitors there see, among 
others, Howard's Descent of the Pleiades, 
and feel the artist's power to abstract them, 
by the poetry of his mind and pencil, from 
surrounding objects, to revel in the creations 
of his fancy; let them look at Loutherbourg’s 
picture, and sympathize with the feelings of 
the ruined peasant’s family, and shudder at 
the horrid effects of an Alpine torrent; let 
them enjoy the coast, scenery, and freshness 
of the sea air with Collins, who introduces 
them to the habits of young fishermen in their 
element: these are some ot the pictures which 
form this delightful gallery. Those who have 
visited it, have left it with regret: they have 
not performed a fashionable duty, to display 
the hocus pocus of connoisseurship, in critical , 
admiration or abuse: they have enjoyed the 
exercise of poetical or social feelings, and 
reluctantly parted with the causes of their 
excitement. 

More benefit will result to British art from 
this display of native taleut aud native pa- 
triotism, than from all the establishments 
which have been hitherto devised for its 
promotion ; for, in all these, British art and 
artists have been made to rank below the 
trash in old collections: every possessor of 
these combats for the excellence and un- 
rivalled merit of the old schools; for if they 
sink to their true rank, the fortunes expended, 
and credit for taste of their possessors, sink 
with them. 

Sir John Leicester deserves the admiration 
and gratitude of his country, and will obtain 
it, for the good sense, which could not be 
trammelled by prejudice, and the liberal reso- 
lution to foster and display that native talent, 
which it is fashionable to decry, and which 
pretenders to taste despise. W. 





EMIGRATION TO AMERICA, 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Str, — I observe with pleasure the notice 
vou have taken of the subject of emigration to 
America, and have no doubt, trom your 
zeal and ability, you could furnish some 
valuable information, which would prove 
extremely beneficial to the numerous emi- 
crauts, who are departing from all parts of 
the country. 

[ conceive it would be an act of great 
philanthropy, to furnish these poor pcople 
with correct information of the comparative 
ee = hagr srsa to the United 

ates, pper Canada: information si- 
milar to that of Mr. Birkbeck, of the soil, 
climate, price of lands, of the latter pro- 
yince would be highly important. Several 
‘uthors esteem the soil and climate su- 
pertor to most of the States of America: 
indeed the advantages seem suthciently 
Apparent by the numerous emigrations of 
the Americans to Canada; not less than 
sixty thousand families are supposed to 
have settled there within these five vears*. 
ee state of things continue, the British 

grating to the United States, and the 
Americans to Canada, Wwe must naturally 
€xpect, in the event of a war with Ame- 
rea, the total loss of te province, with 
lig: thousand enemies setiled in the 

a T it, and having a strong predilec 


ee Eee 


* ~ . = =. ' e- ' , 
see Colonial Journal, No. Y. 
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tion for the republican government. The 
loss of the province, though very important 
in itself, would dwindle into nothing in 
comparison with the expenses and misfor- 
tunes attending a desultory warfare with 
an enemy so very superior in numerical 
strength and resources to their ancestors, 
who opposed us with so much success: 
an American war as. disastrous as the first, 
might prove the irretrievable ruin of the 
country. 

An early notice of this will much ob- 
lige a subscriber, and 

A WELLWIsHER TO EmiGrRaTIon. 

April 14th, 1818. 





AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY, &c. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sin,—The secret of theauthor of Waverley, 
Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, and Rob Roy, 
is still kept*. Itis an error to attribute them 
to Mr. Walter Scott, who is certainly the 
author of The Tales of my Landlord. That 
the former works and this are by different 
persons, has been known some time. The | 
Tales of my Landlord were never acknow- 
ledged by the author of Waverley, &c., though 
he regularly stated, in successive works, bis 
previous publications. Nor did the author 
of The Tales of my Landlord ever claim the 
authorship of The Antiquary, &c. “da 

i. 


Yours, 


PLAN OF FINANCE. 

lv the Editor of the Literary Journal, 

Sir,—Sympathizing in the distresses of my 
fellow--reatures, and teeling for the arduous 
situation in which ministers are placed, in- 
duced me to suggest a Plan of Finance, and 
submit it to Government, to give a mortal 
blow to the National Debt, and distressing 
taxation, advising the issue of paper, without 
interest, on a large scale; to which, by con- 
tinual study, I have found sone objections: 
those being removed, I flatter myself this 
plan will be approved of, not only in this 
country, but copied on the conunent; as 
it will benefit ail parties in proportion to 
their circumstances, and finally prevent for 
ever the degrading necessity of Government 
giving the Bank Company its paper with 
interest, and taking the Bank Company’s 
without, in exchange. Was there ever such 
an absurdity? Js it not an insult to the 
understanding ? -—How il it accords with the 
boasted glory of the nation! ‘the reason 
assigned tor all this is, that originally it was 
badly arranged; and that Government, being 
so interwoven with the bank Company, it 
‘rannot do otherwise than continue the same 
shocking system: but [ say no; there ts 
a remedy for every evil, except death. Ii 
inv information be correct, the national debt 
is nbout one thousand millions, which should 
be reduced as specdily as possible for the 
general good: to effect which, Government 
should issue 5, or rather 10 per cent of said 
amount in Exchequer bills, without interest, 
and pay their general demands with the same 
proportion of said Exchequer-bills, including 
the Bank Company, the Exchequer-bills with 
interest, the Sinking Fund, Dividends, &c.; 
so that afl demands may be upon an equal 
tuoting: and in all commercial transactions, 
it should be paid and received im the same 











* Sce Literary Journal, No. VIL, p. 108. 





proportion, with two exceptions: first, that 
Government should receive it solely for its 
taxes, duties, &c.; secondly, if Government 
should only issue 5 per cent, the smallest 
of these Excheqner-bills, without interest, 
should be £25 each; but should it issue 
10 per cent, then the smallest should be £50, 
and as uch higher as is thought proper, so 
as not to mterfere with the small trader. This 
paper will be circulated chiefly in the vicinity 
of the Exchange, and will not be subject to 
forgery. There will be many wiseacres who 
will say, if Government should issue so much 
paper, the circulation will be so great, as 
to reduce the value like the French assiguats : 
to which I answer,—the assignats were in 
small amounts, and made by a weak govern- 
ment, divested of contidence: these Exche- 
quer-bills are ouly to be exchanged for other 
paper, bearing interest, and, consequently, 
will reduce the quantity of paper, as well 
as the national debt. Jt cannot. make a 
difference to any individual, whether his 
banker deposits tor him bank-notes or ex- 
chequer-bills, without interest, it the one pass 
equal in value to the other: the affluent will 
not only pass them for their taxes, but their 
tradesmen will be glad of thein solely; aad 
instead of reducing the confidence of the 
nation, it will be increased; for this mode 
will show how. the national debt will be 
reduced, and do away with the existing one, 
which only promises an increase. Qne of the 
grand effects will be seen immediately it is 
known: the 3 per cent consols will rise to 
£100, by one or two steps only, and all 
other stock in proportion: next, ministers 
will be enabled to take off some of the most 
vrievous taxes from the poor, and will not be 
under the necessity of calling in the 5 per 
cents just now, as it would be a grievance 
to many holders who were unacquainted with 
the conditions of the said stock when first 
created. ‘Lhe Bank Company are the only 
people who could possibly object to this plan, 
should they be greedily incimed I say so, 
because they have reaped such great harvests 
from the public, that they would have the 
least right to find fault; particularly so, when 
they are put on the same footing as the whole 
nation, exclusive of their being allowed to 
circulate their notes as usual, they will only 
have occasion to pay and receive a portion 
of said Exchequer-bills for Government as 
aforesaid; and soon it wil be seen, that 
they will pass, either together or separately, 
without distuiction; for certainly Govern- 
inent have now the same power otf reducing 
the national debt, as they had before of 
heaping riches on the Bauk Company; and 
‘as fast as they receive it back, the Sinking 
fund will take it away. 
SoromMon Gomes va Costa. 
Nelson-Coltage, Stoke- Newington, 





RECENT VOYAGE TO LABRADOR. 
Lv the Editor of the Literury Journal. 
Sir,—As the public curiosity is at present 

much excited, respecting the Northern 

regions, your readers may, perhaps, be grati- 
fied by an extract from a Moravian Missionary 
account of a voy2ge to liop dale, on the 
coast of Labrador, during last summer. ‘The 
slislt intercourse which exists between 
Europeans, aad the Esquimaus, and North 
American Indians, so little facilitated by 


| commerce, or any other advantage that a 
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more productive climate might effect, renders 
communications from the Moravian Mission- 
aries particularly desirable; they are gene- 
rally men of enlightened minds, and always 
of veracity. Living amongst a race of people 
naturally indolent and heavy, and patiently 
persevering in the endeavour of shedding 
rays of light upon their benighted minds, by 
inculcating religion, morals, manners, indus- 
try, and improvements, they appear to be the 
clearest channel through whieh accurate and 
extended information can be obtained re- 
specting these our Northern fellow mortals. 
Captains of whalers, andother vessels, though 
they probably have more minutely investigated 
the polar navigation, cannot be expected to 
reap as much information of the shore and 
its inhabitants, as a perpetual residence 
affords to the inquiring and reflective mind 
of the Missionary, who forsakes his friends 
and country, and nearly every comfort, and 
devotes the services of his life to the im- 
ao tagges of an ignorant race, brutalized in 
rabits, disgusting in manners, and slow in 
comprehension: that much labour is ‘lost 
cannot be denied, yetif they have not always 
the satisfaction otf finding their laudable 
endeavours of spreading Christianity as 
effective as they could wish, yet civilization 
tends to correct the moral system, and is the 
master-key of every improvement: in this 
they have gained much ground. These ob- 
servations do not so much refer to the voyage 
before me, as to some other very interestine 
details, which may, at a future opportunity, be 
inserted in your paper, if this mects your 
approbation. Mueh information has_ been 
transmitted by this society relative to the 
coast, the inhabitants, and scanty produce of 
Greenland and Labrador. M. D.F. 


—_—_———s 


An Abstract of the Journal of the Voyage of the 
Brother G. Kmoch and his Wife, and the single 
Brethren, Korner and Beck, ( Missionaries of 
the United Brethren, ) in the Brig Jemima, from 
London to Labrador, 1817. 

After describing the circumstances alluding 
to their departure from London on the 2d of 
June, and the voyage to the Orkneys, as 
having been remarkably favourable, he pro- 
ceeds :— We arrived at Stromness on the 
12th of June. Our abode in that place was 
rendered very pleasant by the kindness we 
experienced from many friends, among whom 
wus the minister of the town. On the 14th 
we set sail, arid had pleasant weather, with 
variable winds and calms. On the 24th we 
were half way between Great Britain and 
Labrador, and pleased ourselves with the 
prospect of an expeditious voyage. Many 
sword-fishes and porpoises played about the 
ship: of the latter, the shoals were so nume- 
rous, that the sea seemed to swarm with 
them in all directions. 

“ Retween the 4th and 5th of July we 
heard and saw many ice-birds. This bird 
is about the size of a starling,—black, with 
white and yellow spots,—and is met with 
about two hundred English miles from the 
Labrador coast When the sailors hear it, 
they kuow that they are not far from the ice. 
It flies about the ship chiefly in the night, 
and is known by its singular voice, which 
resembles a loud laugh. 

“ On the 6th the weather was remarkably 
fine, In the afternoon the wind shifted to 
the south-east, and, during the night, brought 
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us into the ice. We tacked, and stood off 
and on. 

“7th. The morning was cold and rainy. 
In all directions drift-ice was to be seen. 
In the afternoon it cleared up a little, and 
we entered an opening in the ice, looking 
like a bay. The continual roaring and 
rustling of the ice reminded us of the noise 


made by the carriages in the streets of 


Lundon, when one is standing in the golden 
gallery of St. Paul’s cathedral. The moun- 
tains and large flakes of ice take all manner 
of singular forms, some resembling castles, 
others churches, waggons, and even crea- 
tures of various descriptions. As we, or 
they, changed positions, the same objects 
acquired quite a different appearance; and 
what had before appeared like a church, 
looked like a huge floating monster, Sitting 
on deck, and contemplating these wonderful 
works of God, I almost lost myself in 
endeavouring to solve the question,—‘ For 
what purpose these exhibitions are made, 
when so tew can behold them, as they so 
soon vanish, by returning to their former 
fluid and undefined state?’ But surely every 
thing is done with design, though short-sighted 
man cannot comprehend it. Having in vain 
exerted ourselves to penetrate through the 
ice, we returned at night into the open sea. 

“ 8th. The wind was north, and strong, 
and we hoped that it would open a way for 
us to Hopedale, for we were in the latitude 
of that place. 

“ From the 9th to the 13th we were 
continually on different tacks, sometimes on 
the outside, and again among the ice, with 
various kinds of weather. 

* 13th. Towards evening we discovered an 
ice-mountain of immense height and length, 
flat at its top. As we approached it, we 
were enveloped in a thick fog, and could 
not see a yard from the ship, which increased 
the danger we were in of running foul of it, 
and being lost, especially as the wind was in 
a direction, that it appeared scarcely possi- 
ble to keep clear, the ship being lhkewise 
beset on all sides with fields of ice. In about 
an hour’s time the tog dispersed, and we per- 
ceived that we had just passed by at a short 
distance. 

*¢ 414th. Land was discovered a-head. It 
was the coast of Labrador, sixty or eighty 
miles south of Lfopedale. We were cluse 
to the ice; and as a small opening presented 
itself, the captain ventured to push in, hoping, 
it he could penetrate, to find open water 
between the ice and the coast. For some 
time we got nearer to the land, but were 
obliged at night to fasten the ship with two 
grapnels to a large field. ‘This was elevated 
about tive or six feet above the water's 
edge, and between fifty and sixty feet in 
thickness below it. It might be three bun- 
dred feet in diameter, flat at the top, and 
as smooth as a meadow covered with suow. 
Vhe wind has but litthe power over such 
hnge masses, and they move very slowly with 
the current. There are small streams and 
pools of fresh water found in all those large 

ieces. Our situation now detended us against 
the smaller flakes, which rushed by, and were 
turned off by the larger tield, without reach- 
ing the ship. We were all well pleased with 
our place of retuge, and lay here three whole 
days, with the brightest weather, and as safe 
as in the most commodious haven: but I 
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cannot say that I felt easy, though I hid my 
anxiety from the party. I feared that a gale 
of wind might overtake us in this situation 
and carry fields larger than that at which we 
lay, when the most dreadful consequences 
might ensue; and the sequel proved, that 
1 was not much mistaken. 

On the 17th the wind came round to 
the south, and we conceived fresh hopes of 
the way being rendered open for us. 

* 18th. The weather was clear, and the 
wind in our favour; we therefore took up 
our grapnel, got clear of our floating haven, 
and again endeavoured to penetrate through 
some sinall openings. Both we and the ship’s 
company were peculiarly impressed with gra. 
titude tor the protection and rest we had 
enjoyed; and the warmth of a summer's sun 
felt very comfortable among these masses of 
ice. The clearness of the atmosphere on that 
day caused them to appear singularly pic. 
turesque. It seemed as if we were surrounded 
by immense white walls and towers. In the 
atternoon we had penetrated to the open 
water, between the ice and the land; but 
we durst not venture nearer, as the sea is 
here full of sunken rocks, and the captain 
knew of no harbours on this part of the 
coast. Having found another large piece of 
ice convenient for the purpose, we fastened 
the ship to it. In the evening a thick fog 
overspread us from the north-east, and we 
were again surrounded by the ice, which 
was, however, soon after dispersed by a 
strong north-west wind. 

“Inthe night between the 19th and 20th, 
we were driven back by a strong current to 
nearly the same situation we had left on the 
17th, only somewhat nearer the coast. On 
the 20th the morning was fine, and we vainly 
endeavoured to get clear; but towards even- 
ing the sky lowered, and it grew very daik. 
The air also felt so oppressive, that we al 
went to bed, and every one of us was trou- 
bled with uneasy dreams. At midnight we 
heard a great noise on deck. We hastened 
thither to know the cause, and found the 
ship driving fast towards a huge ice-mountain, 
on which we expected every moment to suffer 
shipwreck. he sailors exerted themselves to 
the utmost; but it was by God's mercitul 
providence alone that we were saved. ‘The 
hight was excessively cold, with rain, and 
the poor people sutlered much. We were 
now driven to and fro, at the mercy of the 
ice, till one in the inorning, when we suc 
ceeded in fastening the ship again to a lame 
field. But all this was only the prelude t 
greater terrors. Deliverance trom danger) 
so gratifying, that it raises one’s spirits abov' 
the common level. We made a_heaitty 
breakfast, and entered again into our cabin» 
At one, the cook, in his usual boisterous 
way, roused us by announcing dinner, am 
putting a large piece of pork and a hus 
pudding upon the table, of which we silent!) 
partook,—every one buried in thought, o 
only half awake. Shortly after, the Ww! 
changed to north-east mie north, increas!" 
gradually, till it turned into a furious store 
Topmasts were lowered, and every thing done 
to ease the ship. We now saw an immer 
ice-mountain at a distance, towards whic 
we were driving, without the power to tl 
aside. Between six and seven we were #244 
roused by a great outcry on deck. We '° 
up, and saw our ship, with the field to white 
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we were fastened, with great swiftness ap- 
roaching towards the mountain; nor did 
there appear the smallest hope of our escap- 
ing being crushed to atoms between it and 
the field. Tlowever, by veering out as much 
cable as we could, the ship got to such a 
distance, that the mountain passed through 
between us and the field. We all cried fer- 
vently to the Lord for speedy help in this 
most perilous situation; for if we had but 
touched the mountain, we must have been 
instantly destroyed. One of our cables was 
broken, and we lost a grapnel. The ship 
also sustained some damage; but we were 
now left to the mercy of the storm and 
current, both of which were violent; and 
exposed likewise to the large fields of ice, 
which floated all around us, being from ten 
to twenty feet in thickness. The following 
night was dreadfully dark, the heavens covered 
with the blackest clouds, driven by a furious 
wind: the roaring and the howling of the ice, 
as it moved along, the fields peat and 
dashing against each other, was truly terrible. 
A fender was made of a large beam, suspended 
by ropes to the ship's sides, to secure her in 
some measure from the ice; but the ropes 
were soon cut by its sharp edges, and we 
Jost the fender. Repeated attempts were 
now made again to fasten the ship to some 
large field; and the second mate, a clever 
young man, full of spirit and willingness, 
swung himself several times off, and, upon 
such fields as approached us, endeavoured to 
fasten a grapnei to them,—but in vain; and 
we even lost another grapnel on this occasion. 
The storm, indeed, dispersed the ice, and 
made openings in several places; but our 
situation was thereby rendered only still 
more alarming; tor when the ship got into 
open water, her motion became more rapid 
by the power of the wind, and, consequently, 
the blows she received from the ice more 
violent. Whenever, therefore, we perceived 
a field of ice through the gloom, towards 
which we were hurried, nothing appeared 
nore probable than that the violence of the 
stock would determine our fate, and be 
attended with immediate destruction to the 
vessel. Such shocks were repeated every 
five or ten minutes, and sometimes oftener ; 
and the longer she remained exposed to the 
wind, the more violently she ran against the 
sharp edges and spits of the ice, not having 
any power to avoid them. After every stroke, 
we tried the pumps, whether we had sprung 
a leak; but the Lord kept his hand over us, 
and preserved us in a manner almost mira- 
culous. In this awful situation, we offered 
up fervent pravers to Him, who alone is able 
to save, and bescught Him, that if it were 
his divine will that we should end our lives 
amongst the ice, he would soon take us to 
Himself, nor let us die a miserable death, 
with cold and hunger, floating about in this 


boisterous ocean. 

“It is impossible to describe all the 
rors of this eventful night, in which we 
expected every approaching ice-field to be 
lraught with death. We were full ten hours 
In this dreadful situation, till about six in the 


ho 


nee when we were driven into open 
ater, not tar from the coast. We could 


by . . 
uardly believe that we had got clear of the 


ee seemed as a dream; we now veu- 
i © , ps . . 
u © to carry some sail, with a view to bear 
any on °y . 
P against the wind, The ship had become 





leaky, and we were obliged to keep the pump 
going, with only about ten minutes rest at 
atime. Both the sailors and we were thereby 
so much exhausted, that whenever any one sat 
down, he immediately fell asleep. 

“ During the afternoon the wind abated, 
and towards evening it fell calm. 
mist ensued, which, however, soon dispersed, 
when we found ourselves near a high rock, 
towards which the current was fast carrying 
us. We were now in great danger of suffer- 
ing shipwreck among the rocks; but, by 


God’s mercy, the good management of our" 


captain succeeded in steering clear of them ; 
and after sunset the heavens were clear of 
clouds. A magnificent north light illumined 
the horizon; and, as we were again amongst 
floating pieces of ice, its brightness enabled 
us to avoid them. I retired to rest, but 
after midnight was roused by the cracking 
noise made by the ice against the vessel. 
In an instant [ was on deck, and found 
that we were forcing our way through a 
quantity of floating ice, out of which we 
soon again got into open water. The wind also 
turned in our favour, and carried us swiftly 
forward towards the Hopedale shore. Every 
one on board was again in full expectation 
cf soon reaching the end of our voyage, and 
ready to forget all former troubles. But, 
alas! arriving at the same spot from which 
we had been driven yesterday, we found 
our way a-new blocked up with a vast quan- 
tity of ice. The wind also drove us irre- 
sistibly towards it. We were now in a great 
dilemma: if we went between the islands, 
where the sea is full of sunken rocks, we 
were in danger of striking upon one of them, 
and being instantly lost: again, if we ven- 
tured again into the ice, it was doubtful 
whether the ship would bear many more such 
shocks as she had received. At length the 
former measure was determined on, as, in 
case of any mishap, there might be some 
possibility of escapmg to shore. On such 
occasions, it is seen how strongly the love 
of life operates. Having entered in among 
the islands, we found the sea more free from 
ice, and our hopes began to revive a-new, 
ull, from the mast-head, the passage to 
Hopedale was discovered to be entirely 
blocked up. The weather turned to fog and 
rain, and we soon perceived ourselves beset 
with ice-mountains, which betrayed them- 
selves through the mist by a white glare. 
We tacked against them, aud the wind be- 
tween them and the rocks, the proxunity 
of the latter being known by breakers. In 
this situation we spent the 23d and 24th; 
the weather continued rainy and cold; we 
were In an unknown sea, among hidden 
dangers, and the poor sailors without a dry 
shred on them, and not able to get any rest, 
being under constant alarm whenever any 
extraordinary noise was heard in the fog. 

“© 25th. The sky was clear, and we found 
ourselves nearly in the same place where we 
had spent the 22d; burt a large bay opening 
to our view, we steered into it. 

“ 26th. The morning was fine, but our 
hearts were heavy: we were all filled with 
deep concern and sorrow, when we reflected 
on the continual disappointments we experi- 
enced, and that, while on this day our bre- 
thren and their esquimaux congregations were 
surrounding the Lord’s table, and partaking 
of the Holy Sacrament, we were still detained 


A thick - 


joy on this occasion. 





at sea, and prevented reaching their peaceable 
habitations, and joining in their devotions. 

“ 27th. We discovered open water on the 
other side of the ice; and wind and weather 
being favourable, we penetrated through the 
ice, and got on well; but after all found the 
passage to Hopedale still choked up. We 
were therefore obliged to keep o: 10 all 
night in a narrow channel. 

28th. Having worked our way, by God's 
providence, through some very heavy ice, 
and considering whether we should again 
inake fast to some large field, the dread of 
the ice seemed so forcibly to have possessed 
all our minds, that we resolved rather to 
endeavour to find an anchoring place in an 
adjoining bay. The water, however, was so 
deep, that it was six in the morning before 
we could cast anchor, in twenty-two fathoms. 
Being here defended against the wind, out 
ship’s company could enjoy some rest. In 
the afternoon, the mate went in the boat 
farther into the bay, to search for a better 
anchoring place, in which he succeeded. 
Towards evening we anchored in it, but were 
so closely pursued by floating ice, which soon 
beset us all around, and gave us little rest. 
Fearing that it might cut our cable, we strove 
to turn it off. 

“‘ 31st. I accompanied brother Beck and 
the captain on shore. We climbed up the 
highest bill, trom whence we could plainly 
see the Hopedale islands and hills,—but also 
the sea yet filled with ice. We kindled a 
large fire, hoping that perhaps the mission- 
aries, or the Esquimaux, might thereby dis- 
cover our arrival. The island, on which we 
had landed, was almost entirely covered with 
brushwood of almost impenetrable thickness. 
The musquitoes troubled us much. 

** August 2. We saw a large bear on shore, 
and set off after him, with proper weapons, 
but he escaped into the wood. 

“ From the 3d to the Sth of August, a 
strung wind from the shore cleared the bay 
of ice, and, on the 6th, the mate and brother 
Korner, having climbed the highest hill, and 
discovered open water towards Hopedale, 
came running back with the pleasing intel- 
ligence: but our frequent discouragements 
had rendered us so unbelieving, that it made 
but little impression upon us. We however 
set sail, and reached the entrance into Hope- 
dale islands. In the evening the wind turned 
against us; Our way was again choked with 
ice, and we lay all night fastened to a large 
field, and speut the day following in tacking 
between the ice and the land. At night we 
made fast again; but the field breaking into 
tive pieces, we were carried back to the 
southward by the current, and obliged to 
disengage ourselves from the tragment, and 
sutter the wind to drive us out to sea. As 
soon as it was light on the 8th, we used 
every exertion to get again within the Hope- 
dale islands, which, at length, after much 
uncertainty, owing to variable winds, we 
effected, and cast ancbor between eight and 
vine o'clock at the island of Ukkalek,—two 
hours’ sail trom Hopedale. Here we were 
visited by Brother Stock, and several Esqui- 
maux. Words are too weak to describe our 
On the 9th, at eight 
o'clock, we cast anchor at Hopedale. 

“ G. Kuocn.” 

“ N.B.—The captain and mate report, that 

though for these three years past they have 
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met with an unusual quantity of ice on the 
coast of Labrador, yet in no year, since the 
beginning of the mission in 1769, has it 
appeared so dreadfully on the increase. The 
cclour likewise of this year’s ice has been 
different trom that usually seen; and the 
size of the ice-mountains and thickness ot the 
fields immense, with sand-stones imbedded 
in them. As a great part of the coust of 
Greenland, which for centuries has been 
choked up with ice, apparently immoveable, 
has, by some revolution, been cleared, per- 
haps this may account for the great quantity 
alluded to. 

“€ The brig Jemima returned from the above 
voyage in a very injured state; so much so, 
that, instead of repairing her, another is about 
to be purchased. - 

** One of the stones, found in the midst of 
the ice, has been transmitted to the Rev. 
J.C. Latrobe, and, since then, been requested 
tor examination by Sir Joseph Banks.” 





The following extract of a letter from Bro- 
ther Kohimeister will show, that the mis- 
sionaries returning to Labrador in the Jemima 
were not the only objects of the gracious 
preservation of God in imminent danger, but 
that the last season has been peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by instances of this kind :— 


“ Okkuk, Sept. 16, 1817. 

‘T set out with two others on the 1st of 
October, two days before the ship left that 
place, in Jonas’s large boat, or shallop. Our 
voyage, which usually occupies two days, 
lasted seveuteen. uring the whole time 
we met with nothing but furious winds, snow 
storms, and severe cold, of which Captain 
Frazer likewise had his full share, so as not 
to be able to reach Hopedale. We were 
indeed in constant danger of being wrecked, 
but particularly during those two d: AyS, from 
the 12th to the 14th of October, when we 
expected nothing less than-to be swallowed 
up by the waves. We then lay under the 
dicadiul precipices of Kiglapeit Promontor Y; 
among a tew sinall rocks and breakers, tn the 
open sea, fastened to a rock by six grapnels. 
A north-east storm raged in the mountains, 
and the gusts of wind whic h assailed us from 
ihe heights were tremendous. The sea was 
furiously agitated, beating high against the 
precipices, ‘and rising above our mast-head 
in breaking over the “rocks anong which we 
lav. ‘Ihe little haven we had run into for 
shelter was in a continual ferment, and our 
bak was thrown up and down, and back- 
wards and forwards, in such a manner, that 
we feared every moment to be driven from 
our grapvels, and thrown upon the sunken 
rocks, which we saw all around, ind dashed 
to pieces. Jonas cried aloud, We are lost! 
we are lost! The Esquimaux women and 
children wept incessantly. in our little 

cabin, we prayed fervently to the Lord to 
cnn mercy on us, and make us resigned 
to his will. Our hearts were filled with com- 
fort, and the assurance that He would not 

siifer us to perish in this place. We could 
now, with confidence, exhort our Esquimaux 
to take courage. 

“ During the second night, a little after 
nine o'clock, the storm not abating, Jonas 
proposed to cut away the masts, to which, 
however, at first, we objected, till the in- 
cessant crying of the women and children, 
and his importunity, prevailed so far, that 





we left it to him. He now cut them away 
close to the deck, and our small boat had 
nearly been destroy ed by the fall of the main- 
mast. Not long after, the storm ceased. On 
14th we left this haven of he ary 

jury-masts, and in the evening, at tei, 
autead at Okkak, having had to cut our way 
through the ice in the bay. 

“ B.G. Koutmeisten. 





** No. 80 of the Periodical Missionary 
slccounts of the United Brethren.” 


“¢ The ice in this season did not leave the 
bay of Okkak till the 27th of July. 

“On the 13th the sea appeared clear of 
ice to the northward, but to the south a great 
deal was still floating.” 
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THE CALEIDOSCOPE, 
AND 
THE TETRASCOPE. 


Of late, when the Greenland-bound ships had set 
sail, 

And the shot at Lord Wellington happen’d to fail, 

A strange dearth of topics began to prevail ; 

No subject was offered to interest fashion, 

No touching new mania, nor whimsical passion ; 

The beau had exhausted his patterns of dress, 

And Lord Byron’s tourth canto was still in the press. 

While the world look’d and languish’d in silent 
attention, 

Some clever soul hit on a famous invention ;— 

Vis a tube made of brass, pewter, copper, or tin, 

With a hole at one end of it where you look in, 

Aud see—gracious heavens!— you sce such a sight, 

Should [try to describe it ’twould take me all night ; 

The exquisite figures and colours you can see, 

No painter can copy, no puct can fancy: 

You see—what must all you’ve before seen surpass, 

You see—some small old broken picces of glass ! 

Need [tell you, indeed, that with such preparation, 

So lovely a bauble has caused a sensation ? 

I doubt whether Bilboquet, monarch of toys, 

Or the Devil himself, ever made such a noise ; 

"Tis the favourite plaything of schoolboy and sage, 

Of the baby in arms, and the baby of age ; 

Of the grandam whose sight is at best proble- 
matical, 

And the soph who explains t it by rule mathematical ; 

And the saint, who in vain tries to laugh at and 
mock it, 

Yet, ten to one, carries a brace in his pocket! 

All are bit in their turn, from the belles who have 
borne it, 

I’m told, to the Op’ra, instead of a lorgnette * 

lo the cripple | who makes them ‘ su pretty and 
cheap,’ 

And hawks them about at ‘fa penny a peep:” 

Such, indeed, is the rage for them, chapel or 
church in 

You sce them about you ; and cac h little urchin, 

Finding a sixpence, with transport beside his hope, 

Runs to the tinman, and makes a ** CaLerpo- 
scopgE!” 

When we inserted, in our preecding Paper, 
our complete and copious account of the 
theory, structure, and uses, of the interest- 
Mage and valuable optical instrument, denomi- 
nated the Caleidoscopet, We were aware of 











* Opera glass; spying-glass. — 

+ We find that a variety of names for this 
instrument are in vulgar accepfation, of which 
the most common is that of ** Telescope,” derived 
no doubt from the exterior form, and the manner 
of use ; the Caleidoscope being a cylindrical tube, 
with an eye-giass, &c. Bata 1 « Talescope’ ” is an 
instrument tor viewing ‘ distant” objcets. The 
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the existing dispute concerning its invention; 
which has been claimed by Dr. Brewster: 
and in consequence, we avoided, at that 
time, all mention of Dr. Brewster’ S name, 
reserving to ourselves the opportunity to 
inquire, at greater leisure, ito the trae 
history of the discovery. We knew that 
the theory had been described in various 
works on the science of optics; and we 
had heard thet an instrument, by which the 
a was practically applied, was described 

“ bradley’s Gardening,” a work which js 


just a century old. Since our last publica. 


tion, however, the description which it con- 
tained, (and which has been sought with 
av idity by the public,) has procured us the 
favour of a communication from an eminent 
optician, by whom we have been obligingly 
furnished with a copy of Mr. Bradley's book?, 
as well as with some other volumes which 
convey information on the subject. 

From what we have now learned, and are 
prepared to communicate to our readers. two 
propositions may be safely advanced ; the 
first, that the ¢éheory has long been familiar 
to all persons conversant with the science of 
optics|]; and the second, that the practical 
application of the theory, in contrivances both 
of utility and of amusement, has been fre- 
quently made, at different periods during the 
eighteenth century §. 

“Tn what dezree Dr. Brewster is entitled, 





pronunciation of the word ** Caleidoscope” has 
been given iv our preceding Number; but not, it 
seems, in such a manner as to be understood by 
all our readers. ‘The reading of good poetry, 
however, has often been said (and justly) to be 
conducive to the acquisition: of the right accen- 
tuation of syllables; and hence we are not without 
hope, that as, in the lines above cited, the wurd 
“ Cale: doscope ” has been thus early “ hitched 
into rhyme,” its true pronunciation among all 
classes will now be specdily perceived. — the 
reader has only to observe the rhyme, which 
(though a little at the expense of reason) hus beca 
contrived, by the ingenious poet, in order to form 
his ear to the proper sound immediately : — 
Finding a sixpence, with transport beside his 
hape, 
Runs to the tinman, and makes a Culeidvscope? 


“ Beyond his hope,” or ‘ beside himself,” the 
poet would have said, but for the sake of the 
rhyme ; aud let the saveliion which is thus made, 
bring + about the instantaneous and final cure of a! 
who. tulk to us of *f Caliddiscopes, ” es Cale 
doscopes,” “ Cal-e-i-doscopes,” &e. The rhyme, 
nevertheless, may still mislead us, if it seems 0 
sanction the vile, but almost universal, habit « 
neglecting the medial vowels, and gives enicou- 
ragement to those who would say “ Caleidiscope, 
(* beside his hope,”) instead ot “ C aleidoscnpe. 
The rhyme ts sufficiently pertect, even when | we 
articulate, as we ought to do, * Caleidosco)e. 

As to the orthography, we omitted, perhaps, 
in a former note, the most obvious illustration of 
our pr inc iple, | im not sug vesting to the reader, that 
it we write * Aal,’ we ought to go on, and write 
* Kaleidoskope ;” from the two words xade ah 
THOME, 

t “ New Lmproven.ents of Planting and Garde 
ing, both P hilosophical and Practical, Se. With 
a New Invention, whe: reby more Designs of Garde" 
platts may be made in an hour, than can be foun 
in all the books now extant. "By Richard Braé- 
ley, PL R.S. London. 8vo. 1717.” i 

| See ‘* Harris's Optics,” 4to, London. psig 
“ Wood's Elements,” praited at Cambridge, 19 
year 1799; ** Vince's Conic Sections,” 1800, % 

§ See * ‘Haris’ s Optics.” 
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after all, to the praise and the advantages of 
an inventor, we shall never, perhaps, venture 
to pronounce. For the present, at least, we 
chail content ourselves with producing, for 
the information of the public, all the evidence 
which is before us; first, as contributing to 
a general acquaint nce with the theory and 
structure of the instrument, and possibly to 
the future improvement of the latter; and, 
secondly, as impartially assisting the deci- 
sion on the claims of Dr. Brewster. This 
evidence and information will appear in our 
next and succeeding Numbers, illustrated 
by SEVERAL ENGRAVINGS. 

“In the present article, we shall limit our- 
celves to two or three concluding heads ; 
namely, .1. To a repetition, in fewer, and 
perhaps i more familiar terins,, of our in- 
structions for making the Caleidoscope ; 
9. Toa brief and initiatory account of an 
improved, or at least varied, instrument, 
which has just made its appearance, under 
the name (not strictly intelligible) of Trrra- 
scope; and, 3. To a suggestion as to what 
we shall hereafter say on the great private 
and public value of the instrument which 
Dr. brewster, if he is not its inventor*, has 
at least the merit of bringing under general 
regard in this kingdom. 

1. the CaLerposcore consists of two 
reflecting surfaces, inclined to each other 
at any angle which is an aliquot part of 3602, 
The reflecting planes may be formed of two 
pieces of glass, the outsides of which will be 
improved by a thin coating of Brunswick 
black; or two planes may be formed of 
finely polished metallic plates: the latter 
mode, though the most dithcult, 1s by far the 
best The length «f plates should vary ac- 
cording to the focal distance of the eye; 
trom five to ten in hes will, in general, be 
most convenient. The angle best adapted 
to an instrument of two inches diameter is 
45°, which will produce eight sectors: if 
the mstrument is much larger the number 
of sectors should increase in an equal ratio, 
—When the instrument is thus constructed, 
itis to he covered with « cylindrical tube of 
paper, leather, or metal, so that one end may 
be completely open; and a small aperture, 
or eye-glass, at the other. The best mode 
of producing the effect of various colours, is 
by aking a number of broken bugles, beads, 
or per of coloured glass, varying in shape 
aid colour as much as possible, and confining 
them at the object-end of the instrument ; 
then cover the whole object-end witha ground 
glass. If these objects be put in motion, 
the combination of images will likewise be 
2 motion, and new form, pertectly different, 
but equally symmetrical, will successively 
present themselves; sometimes vanishing in 
the centre, sometimes emerging trom it, and 
sometimes playing areund in double and 
Spposite oscillations. 

2. The Tetrascore, so called, is formed 
with a greater number of reflectors than the 
Caleidoscope. [t multiplies the objects four 
times; and affords, therefore, richer and 
nore complicated exhibitions. It ought, 
perhaps, to be denominated “ Terrerpo- 
“core.” It is recommended as being capa- 











* Some have introduced the more beautiful, 
a expensive materials of coloured precious 
, » 4S Emeralds, rubies, &e. Shreds of lece 
ae cheap, as well as beautiful materials. 
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ble of showing the objects with still greater 


precision and symmetry than the Caleido-’ 


scope. ‘Tetrascopes (Tetreidoscopes) are on 
sale at the Bazar* in Soho-square, by S. 
Fssex, jeweller, first floor, front room, 
Nos. 138, 139. 

3. The urriity, private and public, of 
these instruments, Is a subject on which we 
shall have much pleasure in descanting in a 
future Number. Ia the meantime, we be- 
seech all parents and others concerned in 
the education of youth of hoth sexes, to en- 
courage the taste for these beautiful voys to 
the utmost of their power. We will certainly 
give our reasons. At present we have only 
time to say, that it delights us to see them, 
as we do, and as our poet describes, in every 
one’s hands, young and old, gentle and 
simple. 

We shall add a brief observation on the 
use of the Caleidoscope in the artst. It is 
plain, that the ornaments it suggests will 
always be symmetrical; and we think we 
foresee that we shall have an inundation 
of patterns, 1n various manufactures, which, 
from their peculiar and uniform principle, will 
be known by the name of CALEIDOSCOPE 
PATTERNS. Now, we have no objection to 
symmetrical patterns; they are beautiful in 
their kind; but we admire fancy patterns 
too, and these latter more freely exercise the 
taste of the artist. Let us have no mania, 
therefore, for SYMMETRICAL Or CALEIDO- 
scope paTTERNS. When Mr. Bradley con- 
trived his instruinent{, it was expressly for 
the purpose of multiplying the syMMeETRICAL 
PATTERNS of garden-platts, according to the 
taste of his age, and such as they are churac- 
terized by Pope :— 

** Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother ; 
And half the plat-form just reflects the other.” 
But of this, more hereafter. 
( To be continued. ) 
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APPEAL OF TREASON, 


CASE OF DONALD LORD REA, AND 
DAVID RAMSEY, ESQ. 

[The case of Lord Rea and Mr. Ramsey, 

~ which has often been mentioned of late, 
has (till the publication of the following) 
heen to be found no where, we believe, 
except, at great length, in the voluminous 
work of Rushworth. It deserves attention, 
as bringing distinctly under our view the 
distinction between Appeals of Felony, as 
that word is now understood, and Appeals 
of Treason, which is also a felony at 
Common Law. (See Glanville, &c.) In 
Appeals of ‘Treason, as being made on 
behalf of the king or the state, the crown 











* We wish we could put down the idle atlecta- 
tion of the orthography “ bazaar.” 

+t We hear it said in conversation, that the 
Calviduscope, such as it is made by Dr. Brewster, 
has long been in use among the China-paintess at 
Dresden. Is this true? 

¢t Mr. Bradley distinctly claims the discovery. 
The following is an extract from his pretace : — 

‘© In the first place, my reader will find the 
description and use of my invention for the more 
speedy drawing or designing of garden- plats ; and 
1 am of opinion, that when le once understands 
the right use of it, I shall have his thanks for the 


discovery.” 





can refuse to let the Appellor have the 

Battle which he seeks, and discharge the 

Appellee at ifS mere pleasure. In other 

Appeals, as being made for private wrongs, 

the crown has not that prerogative. | 
Ix the year 1631*, the seventh of Charles I, 
Donald Lord Rea accused David Ramsey, 
in a petition to the King, of having spoken 
‘“‘ sundry speeches, importing plots and prac- 
tices against his royal crown and realins ; the 
truth wheyeof he was ready to maintain with 
the hazard of his life and dearest blood, if 
he be thereunto required.” The words were 
stated to have been spoken whilst the partics 
were in the port of Elsineur, in Sweden. 
Lord Rea, at the same time, accused one 
Meldrum of being a party with Ramsey in 
the conspiracy, and prayed that he might 
be first proceeded against according to law ; 
*€ conceiving, that if Meldrum be guilty, 
Ramsey cannot be innocent ;” but if, on such 
trial, the conspiracy did not fully appear, that 
then hz, Lord Rea, would justify his assertion 
to be true, either as a defendant against Ram- 
sey (who demanded the combat of him 
before his Majesty), or as a challenger, if the 
Court of Chivalry should so award it. , 

The King, by a commission under the 
Great Seal, referred the matter to the Court 
of Chivalry; and the trial commenced before 
Robert Earl of Lindsey, Constable of Eng- 
land, and Thomas Earl of Arundel and Surry, 
Earl Marshal of England, judicially sitting 
in the Painted Chamber at Westminster ; 
together with Philip Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, Lord Chamberlain of the King’s 
Household, &c. 

The letters patent being read by the Reyis- 
trar of the Court, Donald Lord: Rea, the 
plaintiff, and David Ramsey, Gentleman of 
the King’s Privy Chamber, defendant, were 
called in. ‘the Earl Marshal then spake in 
defence of the Court of Chivalry, that it was 
legal, and agreeable to right and justice; 
and its not bemy much used lately, was owing 
to the pions and peaceable government of 
the state. Ile concluded by observing, 
“ That it was an error in many to apprehend, 
that as soon as an Appeal was brought into 
this Court, it was presently to be decided 
by Duel, whereas Duelling was the ultimate 
trial, in defect of all others; and even then it 
was in the arbitriment of the Court, whether 
a Duel shall be granted or denied.” Arthor 
Duke, doctor of civil law, next spoke of the 
antiquity, jurisdiction, and necessity of the 
Court of Chivalry, especially in cases of 
Treason, where the truth could not otherwise 
be discovered. Rea and Ramsey were then 
called into the inner court, one standing on 
the right hand, and the other on the left of 
the Lord Constable and the Earl Marshal. 
Lord Rea presented his appeal in writing, 
and his petition formerly exhibited to the 
King, which were read. The appeal con- 
cluded with these words: “ Butit thou, the 
said David Ramsey, shalt deny the premises, 
&e. I, Donald Lord Rea, say and aftirm, that 
thou, David Ramsey, art a false traitor, and 
lyest falsely; and in case the premises cannot 
otherwise be found out by the sentence of 
this Court, proter myself ready, by the help 


_--—— 








* ‘Lhe dates of these proceedings are not given 
by Rushworth ; but, from three accounts of them, 
contained inthe Harleian and Sloanian MSS., it 
appears, that the Court first met on the 2uth of 
November 1651, and laston May 12, 1632. Ep, 
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of God, to prove and justific this my Accu- 
sation and Appeal, by my body upon thy 
body, according to the laws and customs 
of weapons, in a Duel, to be performed 
in the presence of our Lord the King.” 
Which challenge being publicly recited, 
Donald Lord Rea, the party challenging, 
threw his glove into Court, of a red or brown 
colour; then Ramsey answered, in his own 
person, “that the Appeal was false, and 
that the said Donald Lord Rea, the Appel- 
lant, or Challenger, did lie falsely, and that 
he was ready to justify and prove this in 
Duel, &c.;” whereupon he threw his glove 
into Court, of a white colour: which gloves 
were respectively taken. up by Clarencieux 
King of Arms, and delivered to the Lord 
Constable, who committed them to the cus- 
tody of the Registrar of the Court. Then the 
Lord Marshal arrested the parties; and 
“ Lord Rea produced Sir Robert Gordon, 
Sir Piercy Crosby, Sir Walter Crosby, and 
Sir William Forbes, Knights and Baronets, 
and Wiliam Innis, Esq., tor his sureties, who 
obliged themselves, all and every of them (et 
divisim et conjunctim) to our Lord the King, 
for the said Lord Rea, body for body, that 
the said Lord Rea should duly prosecute this 
aforesaid Challenge, to the final and last 
determination of the same,” &c.; and Ram- 
sey produced for his surcties, James Earl of 
Abercorne and Robert Earl of Roxborough, 
who entered into a bond of four thousand 
pounds to the King, for Rampsey’s appearance. 

Auother petition of Lord Rea’s- was then 
read, praying tbat fifteen noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, whom he named, including five 
sureties, and Mr. Selden and Mr. Littleton, 
of the 4nner Temple, might be his Counsel in 
the Court; which, by an order of the King, 
was allowed. Ramsey's defence was next 
read, denying the charge, and offering to de- 
fend himself, by his body against the body of 
the Appellant. Ilis petition to the King, 
praying that Dr. Eden might be his Counsel, 
was read, and allowed. The witnesses in 
the Court were then called in and examined ; 
and several letters from the Marquess Hamil- 
ton, to both Rea and Ramsey, were read. 

** Awhile after,” says Rushworth, ‘ Ram- 
sey entered a protestation in Court, stating, 
that the final decree of the Court being de- 
layed, he prayed and desired, and that most 
instantly, that a day and place might be 
assigned for the Combat, and that his sure- 
ties might be released: the latter part of his 
petition was granted; the sureties were re- 
leased, and he was remanded to the ‘Tower. 


. 


At another sitting, the Earl Marshal stated 
to the Court, that “¢ the King had used all 
diligence to find out the truth in this cause, 
but observing the confidence of the parties, 


the detect of other proof, and the parties’ free 


choice of a Duel, consulted about the way of 


a publick Duel by the authority of this Court. 
That this Court was the only publick judi- 
cature to which the cognizance of Treasons 


beyond Sea appertained before the time of 


Henry VILL; and that the statute of 26th 
and 35th of that King, was not derogatory to 
the authority of this Court, but only super- 
added another way of trial. That all private 
Duels are accounted unlawful; but pub- 
lic Duels, decreed by the authority of this 
Court, were always granted to be lawful in 
cases of Treason, where the truth would not 
otherwise appear. ‘That his Majesty, there- 
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fore, consented to the request of these par- 
ties, that they should fight a Duel. ‘ihat 
the Court had heard with patience whatso- 
ever was alleged on either side; and that 
there were three ways of determining things 
of this nature in this Court, used by our an- 
cestors. First, To absolve the accused ; 
which, in this case, the nature, quality, and 
circumstances of the fact and crime objected 
being considered, cannot be. Secondly, ‘To 
condemn the accused, when the truth of the 
crime objected evidently appeareth by wit- 
nesses, or any other way; which, in this case, 
hath not keen, nor seemeth possible to be. 
Thirdly, By way of public Duel; to the de- 
creeing whereof the Court did intend to pro- 
ceed.” 

Then the Lord Constable and Earl Mar- 
shal asked the parties if they would acquiesce 
in their Bill of Appeal and Auswer, which 
they did, and subscribed and sealed them 
severally, with their respective seals at arms. 
The Lord Constable then put the Appeal 
into the glove which Lord Rea had cast into 
the Court, and the Answer into the glove of 
Ramsey; and, holding one in each hand, 
folded them together, and, with the Earl 
Marshal, decreed a Duel between the parties, 
in the following words :— 

‘In the name of God the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, the Holy and Most 
Blessed Trinity, who is one, and the only 
true God and Judge of Battles; we, as his 
vicegerents, under the Most Excellent Prince 
in Christ, our Lord and King, by whom we 
are deputed to this, do admit you, the afore- 
suid Donald Lord Rea, the party challenging, 
and you, the aforesaid David Ramsey, the 
defendant, to a Duel, upon every accusation 
contained in this Bill, and Answer to the 
same; and we assign unto you the twelfth 
day of the month of April next following, 
between sun and sun, in the fields called 
Tuttle-fields, in or near Westminster, in the 
presence of our Lord the King, to do and 
perform your parts to your utmost power 
respectively. 

* And we will and enjoyn you, the afore- 
said Lord Rea, the challenger, to be in the 
aforesaid fields, and within the list there, 
between seven and nine of the clock in the 
torcnoon of the aforesaid day. And we 
enjoyn you, the aforesaid David Ramsey, the 
defendant, to be in the fields, in the toresaid 
list, between nine and eleven of the clock in 
the forenoon of the said day, upon peril 
attending you respectively in that behalf.” 

The decree being read, the parties thanked 
the Court. Ramsey begged tor an earlier 
day, which was refused. Lord Rea produced 
four sureties, who bound themselves, body 
for body, to the King, for the performance 
on his part, and Ramsey stating that he had 
no sureties, the Earls of Roxburgh, Aber- 
corn, and Balclough, voluntarily otfered them- 
selves to be bound for him, in the same 
manner, which was admitted. The parties 
were then admonished by the Court, Lord 
Rea should not go westward beyond Charing 
Cross, nor Mr. Ramsey beyond Whitehall 
eastward. The weapons were assigned, and 
Lord Rea presented several protestations to 
the Court, among which he prayed, that he 
might have a chirurgion, with ointment and 
instruments, in the lists; bread, wine, iron 
uails, hammer, fie, scissars, bodkin, needle, 
aud thread, armourer and tailor, &c.*; that 





ee 


he might eat and drink, and do all his other 
necessities; which was granted by the Cour 
“ until the words ‘ Lesser les aller’ were 
pronounced.” 

Mr. Ramsey presented a petition, praying 
that defensive arms might not be allowed 
and ouly the rapier and dagger; but the 
Court answered, that arms were already 
assigned. 

On the 10th of April, the parties appeared 
in Court, when the Lord High Constable and 
Earl Marshal signified to them, “ That jt 
was his Majesty's pleasure, for certain just 
and urgent causes, to prorogue the day of 
Combat to the 17th of May.” 

On the 12th of May the Court re-assem-. 
bled, and the parties were called, and an- 
swered to their names. Then the Constable, 
together with the Marshal, declared, ‘ That 
upon hearing and examination of this cause, 
thev had not found David Rainsey guilty of 
Treason, nor was the Treason intimated made 
appear by the Lord Rea, though he had sp 
loug time attempted it; yet they found that 
he [David Ramsey] had seditiously com. 
mitted many contempts against his Majesty, 
the reformation whereot his Majesty reserved 
to himself; and therefore the Court decreed, 
that they (the said Lord Rea and David 
Ramsey) should be committed to the Tower 
of London, til, by sureties, to be approved 
by his Majesty, they gave in sufficient caution, 
that neither in their own person, nor by any 
in their families, nor by their procurement or 
assent, they would attempt any thing against 
the other, and that so long, tll it seemed 
good to his Majesty to set them at liberty;” 
and so they were both arrested, and delivered 
over to Sir William Balfour, Lieutenant ot 
the Tower 

“ Then a letter was brought from his 
Majesty, by Richard St. George, King ot 
Aris, to the Lord Coustable and Marshal, 
by which his Majesty revoked his letters 
patents, given to the said Lords for the trial 
of this cause, not willing to have it decided by, 
Duel. And, so, there was nothing more done 
in itt.”— Rushworth, Vol. IL. p. 112 —128. 

Kkushworth elsewhere gives a copy of a 
letter from the King to Marquess Hamilton, 
stating his reasons for not allowing the Com- 
bat: that “ Rea had failed in his circum 
stantial probations ; that nobody is any way 
satisfied with his accusations; and that le 
was satisfied there was no such Treason 4> 
Rea had tancied.”— Ibid. p. 142. 











Fugitive jyoctry. 


_— +e oe 


ODE TO A FASHIONABLE ARTIST. 


O thou, who, with a wizard’s brush 
Canst bind the cheek-eluding blush, 
Like Warren's Milk of Roses: 
Firm muscle substitute for fat, 
And tor a snub, as Grepon’s tlat, 
** Cut supplemental noses!” 
With shill like thine, nought marvel I 


That to thy shrine, with ecstacy, 
—— at 





* Foran explanation of all this, see the “ Assist? 
de Jerusalem, &c.” Ep. ne 

t In the Harleian MSs., No. 757, and 3! 
Hans Sloane’s MSS., Nos. 1435 and 3420, ther? 
are accounts of this trial, nearly resembling ¢4" 
other, and not varying essentially from that © 
Rushworth. Ep, 
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The wrinkled and the bald rin, 
To renovate their faded flesh, 
Walk backward, and be boil’d afresh 
In thy Medean cauldron! 
Say by what philtres, old or new, - 
What GowLanp’s: Wash, Olympian Dew, 
What strange Tricosian Fluids, 
Thou giv’st vulgarity an air, 
And elasticity to hair 
That's dryer than a Druid’s ? 
Ye Strephons, hovering over Styx, 
Sexagenarian benedicts, 
Who, swayed by carnal humour, 
With bloated paunch haunt hymen’s shrine, 
And nine moons thence, aye nine times nine, 
Monopolize the tumour ; 


Here turn to one whose colours fling 

On winter’s cheek the rose of spring, 
To graces change the furies ; 

Fat, fair, and toity, touch’d by him, 

Hey, presto! twenty, tall, and slim, 
Might shame the Prophet's hourics ! 


And, hark! the sex, the grateful sex, 

Elated in their hopes and necks 
By thee, cry, “* Sweet Sir T 

Paint us all milk-maids singing blythe, 

Bid Time be civil, blunt his sithe, 
And drive the monster from us!” 

O necromantic sage! if such 

Thy power, one Taliacotion touch 
From great Canova’s Hebe 

Purloin, depict thy poet, sham 

Past bloom, and younger than [ am, 
By twenty years, let me be. 

So shall the muse thy art exalt, 

Thy forehead strike Jove’s azure vault, 
Beyond sublunar crosses ; 

Thy tame all former fame attaint, 

And soar amid the sons of paint 
Six feet above Sir Juss’s. 

May 4th, 1818. 
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TO LOKD BYRON. 


A PARODY, 
Know'st thou the land* where the hardy green 


thistle, 
The red blooming heath, and the hare-bell 
abound, 
Where oft o’er the mountain the shepherd's shrill 
whistle 


_Is heard in the gloaming so sweetly to sound ? 
Know’st thou the land of the mountain and flood, 
Where the pine of the forest for ages has stood, 
Where the eagle comes forth ou the wings of the 

storm, 
And her young ones are rock’d in the 

Cairngorm? 

Ruow’st thou the land where the cold Celtic wave 
Encircles the hills which its blue waters lave ; 

Where the virgins are pure as the gems of the sea, 
And their spirits are light, as their actions are tree ? 
Know’ st thou the land where the sun’s ling’ring ray 
Streaks with gold the horizon, till dawns the new 

m day ; 

Whilst the cold feeble beam, which he sheds o'er 

. the sig!.t, 

Scarce breaks through the gloom ef the cold 

Winter night ?— 


high 


Tis the land of thy sires, ’tis the land of thy 
youth, . 


Where first thy young heart glow’d with honour 
and truth ; 


Where the wild-fire of genius first caught thy 
young soul, 

Aud thy feet and thy fancy roam'd free from 
control, 

Ah! 


why does that fancy still dwell on those 
climes, 


Where love le: 
bere love leads to madness, and madness to 
crimes ; 


a 





* ‘ : ia 
a See the German origiaal of these words in 
preceding Number, p- 100, 





Where courage itself is more savage than brave, 

Where man is a despot, ad woman a slave! 

Though soft be the breezes, and rich the perfume, 

And fair be the Gardens of Gilin their bloom, -- 

Can the roses they twine, or the vines which they 
bear, 

Speak peace to the heart of suspicion and fear? 

Let Phebus’ bright ray gild the Agean wave, 

But say, can it brighten the lot of a slave? 

Or all that is beauteous in nature impart 

One virtue to soften the Moslem’s proud heart ? 

Ah, no! ’tis the magic that glows in thy strain, 

Gives soul to the action, and life to the scene.; 

And * the deeds which they do, and the tales 
which they tell,” 

Enchant us alone by the power of thy spell. 

And is there no charm in thine own native earth ? 

Does no talisman rest on the place of thy birth? 

Are the daughters of Albion less worthy thy care, 

Less soft than “ Zuleika,” less bright than 
“ Gulnare?” 

Are her sons less renown’d, or her warriors less 
brave, . 

Than the slaves of a prince who himself is a slave ? 

Then strike thy wild harp, Ict it swell with the 
strain, 

Let the mighty in arms live and conquer again ; 

Their deeds and their glory thy lay shall prolong, 

And the fame of thy country shall live in the song. 

The proud wreath of vict’ry round heroes may 
twine, 

’Tis the poet who crowns them with honour divine ; 

And thy laurels, ‘f Pelides,” had sunk in the tomb, 

Had the bard not preserved them immortal in 
bluom ! 














KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE. 





A Lamp without flame —Sir Humphrey 
Davy discovered that a fine platina wire, 
heated red hot, and held in the vapour of 
ether, would continue ignited for some time, 
Mr. Gill has practically applied this discovery 
in the f rmation of an alcohol lamp on the 
following construction :—A_ cylindrical coil 
of thin platina wire is placed, part of it 
round the cotton wick of a spirit lamp, 
and part of it above the wick, and the 
lamp to be lighted so as to heat the wire 
to redness; on the flame being blown out, 
the vapour of the alcohol will keep the wire 
red hot, tor any length of time, according to 
the supply of alcohol, and with a very small 
expenditure thereof, so as to be in constant 
readiness to kindle German fungus, or paper 
prepared with nitre, and by this means to 
light a sulphur match, &c, at pleasure, 

The proper size of the platina wire is the 
qisth part of an inch, which may be readily 
known by wrapping ten turns of the wire 
round a cylinder, and it they measure the 
{jth part of an inch, it will be right. A 
larger size will only yield a dull red light ; 
and a smaller one is ditheult to use. 

About twelve turns of the wire will be 
sufficient, coiled round any cylindrical body, 
suited to the size of the wick of the lamp; 
and four or five coils should be placed ou 
the wick, and the remainder of the wire 
above it. A wick composed of twelve 
threads of the ordinary sized lamp cotton 
yarn, with the platina wire coiled around 
it, will requie about half an ounce of 
alcohol to keep it alight for eight hours. 

Dr. Olbers, of Bremen, the celebrated 
astronomer, discovered a ncw comct, on the 
first of November, in the shoulder of the 
serpent, between the stork an@ the star, 101 


‘which the streamers emanated. 








of Bode’s catalogue. It is small, but brilliant, 
particularly towards the centre, and cannot 
be seen without the use of a powerful tele- 
scope. At fourteen minutes past seven, its 
ascension was 253° 6’; its north declination, 
9° 14’; its rotatory motion in the direction of 
east and west. 


M. le Chev. Dupin has communicated to 
the French Institute an account of a most 
brilliant aurora borealis, observed by him at 
Glasgow, on the 19th of September last. 
The light of it extended from the north, in 
a space terminated by a vertical circle, the 
plane of which was nearly perpendicular to 
the magnetic needle. ‘The zenith was the 
last part luminous; it seemed a centre, from 
The most 
remarkable circumstance was the luminous 
motion of the rays. ‘They were projected in 
large groups, which alternately approached 
and receded from each other. At one time, 
they seemed to rise in a body, like an im- 
mense rocket, and at other times, to descend 
like a shower of light. 


Captain Campbell and Mr. Salt, by the 
means of very laborious excavations, which 
were made in vain by the French scavans 
when in Egypt, have discovered that the 
sphinx is cut out of the solid rock on which 
it was supposed merely to rest. In examining 
the principal pyramid, they found that the 
short descending passage at the entrance to 
the pyramid, which afterwards ascends to the 
two chambers, was contmued in a straight 
line through the vase of the pyramid into the 
rock upon which the pyramid stands. ‘This 
new passage, after Joining what was formerly 
called the well, is continued in a horizontal 
line, and terminates in a well ten feet deep, 
exactly beneath the apex of the pyramid, and 
at the depth of one hundred feet below its 
base. Captain Campbell has also discovered 
an apartment immediately above that called 
the king’s chamber, of the same size and 
workmanship, but only four feet in height. 

A new portable barometer has lately been 
invented by Mr. Alexander Adie, of Dumfries. 
The moveable column is oil, enclosing ina 
tube a portion of nitrogen, which changes its 
bulk according to the density of the atmo- 
sphere, 

African Expedition.— A \etter from Sierra 
Leone mentions the return to that place of 
the British scientific expedition tor exploring 
the interior of Africa, It was completely 
unsuccesstul, having advanced only shout 
one hundred and filty miles into the interior 
from Rio Nunez. ‘Their progress was there 
stopped by a chief of the country, and after 
uuavailing endeavours for the space of four 
mouths to obtain liberty to proceed, they 
abandoned the enterprise, and = returned, 
Nearly all the animals died. Several 
officers died; and, what is remarkable, but 
one private, besides one drowned, of about 
two hundred. Captain Campbell died two 
days alter their return to Rio Nunez, and 
was buried, with another officer, in the same 
spot where Major Peddie, and one of his 
otlicers, were buried on their advance. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Covent-Ganven. — The last novelty. at 
this Theatre, 1s a triflmg production, mn one 
Act, entitled ** The Sorrows of Werter.” Lt 
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is a highly coloured butlesque on the seuti- 
mentality of the German school, and is 
adapted for our stage from a little piece 
on the same subject, which has been brought 
out successfully at the Theatre des Varielés, 
in Paris, under the title of * Werther.” The 
taste of John Bull, however, it would appear, 
in the present instance, was not in unison 
with his Parisian neighbours ; ; tor, at the fall 
of the curtain, a considerable portion of the 
audience seemed to indicate a wish that the 
Sorrows of Werter should that evening be 
finelly dried up; and, although the result was 
not so disastrous 17 its consequences as the 
late “ Puss in Boots” Carastrophe, of ever- 
blushing memory, the sense of the audience 
could not be misunderstood, Notwithstand- 
ing of this, the piece was again brought for- 
ward, and the op,osition to it having rather 
diminished than increased, it is now a nightly 
attraction. Indeed, however destitute of 


merit it may be in itself, the bare idea of 


Liston’s comical mug, being ‘ gathered up” 

into the languishing softness of the love-sick 
Werter, while his own little cara sposa re- 
presents the weeping Charlotte, is quite 
enough to excite laughter, without any other 
assistance; and we must confess, that after 
feasting, during the previous part of the even- 
Ing, either on the melting pathos ot Miss 
O'Nerv’s * honied se utences,’ or the exqui- 
site sweetness of Miss Stepnens’s * wood- 
notes wild,” (with which this theatre, for the 
last week, has been alternately enric shed,) a 
laughable afterpiece, however trifling, 1s all 
we could desire. 

Drurny-Lane.— The novelties of. Old 
Drury have, for the last ten days, consisted 
more in the introduction of hew performers 
than new productions. The Mountain 
Chief” was the last OE te bauble 
which has been attempted to be thrust on 
the passive public; but, since then, we have 
had the pleasure of seeing our old tuvourite, 
ELLISON, in two of his principal characters, 
and rejoice that so great an acquisition has 
been added to the theatrical corps. He has 
already eng Rover, in “ Wild Oats,” 
and Vapid, in “& The Dramatist,” with de- 
served nt nll and, we understand, 1s 
shortly to go through the range of all his 
best characters. On the night alter his first 
appearance, Miss Macautry, a young lady 
from the Dublin boards, made a very suc- 
cessful debut in the part of badly Randolph, 
in Hlome’s tragedy ot “ Douglas,” the Young 
Norval of the evening being (for the first 
time) undeitaken by Mr. ‘Kean. Those 
noisy satellites, who are in the constant 
habit of revolving round the orbit of this 
** father of the stage” on his nights of per- 
formauce, had previously settled, as in duty 
hound, that he should do wonders with the 
character, and, therefore, no sooner did he 
enter, than the well-known vociferous burst 
of applause, with its wonted accompaniments 
of waving hats and handkerchiefs, was raised 
to greet him, and kept up, with little mnter- 
mission, during the play. He certainly elicited 
many be: 1uties In the course of the pertorm- 
ance, which were deserving of the praise 
bestowed on them; but there were also 
passages in which he appeared to us ex- 
tremely tame; and if such a thing as impar- 
tiality could be permitted, by his tumultuous 
admirers, to gam an ertrance, their noisy 
applause might have been occasionally eon- 





verted into the serpentine. hiss, without doing | 
any discredit to their judgments. As to the 
lady,—there are few scenes presented in a 
theatre so gr atifying as the successtul debut 
of a female pertormer, and we shall, there- 
fore, gladly retrain from any observation, at 
present, which might possibly detract trom 
the success of her entrée. She is evidently 
possessed of many requisites for the stage ; 
and although it might perhaps have been 
more to her advantage if the Dublin critics 
had been less lavish in their encomiums, we 
doubt not that she will be found to improve 
upon acquaintance. 





MINOR THEATRES. 


Tux New Conurc Turatre was opened 
on Monday last, tor the first time, with chree 
very splendid productions, which were re- 
ceived throughout with decided approbation. 
The fitting-up of this theatre is extremely 
elegant, and the arrangements, on the whole, 
are such as appear to deserve the support of 
the public, which we have no doubt they 
will obtain. We shall occasionally devote 
a part of our Paper to notices of the perform- 
ances from time to tine brought out at this, 
as well as the other minor theatres in the 
metropolis. 
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Theatrical Recorder, 


KING’S THEATRE. 
Klizabetha Queen of England, and Le 
Prince Troubadour, 
8 Le Nozze di Figaro, and Zephir. 


DRURY LANE, 

The Jew of Malta, and The Mountain 

Chief. 

5. Wild Oats, and The Mountain Chief. 

6. Douglas, Amoroso, and The Sleeping 
Draught. 

7. Douglas, and Three-fingered Jack. 

8. ‘Phe Jew ot Malta, and The Falls ot Ciyde. 

COVENT GARDEN, 

Bellamira, and —— Gulliver. 

5. Rob Roy Macgregor, La Chasse, and 
Who's my F. ther : ? 

6. Bellaiwniva, ‘The Sorrows of Werther, and 
La Chasse. 

7. The Slave, La Chasse, and Who’s my 
Father? 

8. Rob Roy Macgregor, La Chasse, and 
The Sorrows of Werther. 

9° Grand Selection of Music; being the 
annual Benefit ot Mr. C. J. Ashley. 


ENGLISHE OPERA. 
7,and 8. Mr. Mathews at Home. 
HMAYMARKET, 

John Ball, and the Midnight Hour; for 
the Benefit of Mrs. Horn. 
SURREY THEATRE. 

Muy 4, and during the Week. The Duke and 
the Devil, fhe Knights of the Lion, 
and Waggery in Wapping, or King 
Charles in the Royal Ouk, 

ASTLEY’S AMPHILTHEATRE. 


May +4, and during the Week. The Equestrian 
Burletta of Pereerine Pickle ,» and Lhe 
Enchanted Horse. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 
and during the Week. Where is Harle- | 
Phe Gathering of the Cians, 
i Phe Slave Puate, | 


May 5. 


May 4. 


May 4, 5, 


May 4. 





Muy 4, 
quin, 
and iN aloe, Uv 


| its turn 


VARIETY. 


‘ To pass over grief,” (says Fynes 
dae in his Itinerary,) the Italians 
sleep, the Germans drink, the English 


go to plays, the Spaniards lament, and 
the Irish howl.” 


ExTeMPoRE.—On a snarling agen 
of Lord A-~——’s, at Whiteham : — 


I am his Lordship’s dog at W hiteliam, 
And whom he bids me bite, I bite ’ew, 

Is this an imitation of Pope’s inscrip. 
tion for the collar of a dog belonging 
to the Prince of Wales? 

I’m His Highness’ dog at Kew ; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you ? 

What did Mr. die of ? asked a 
simple neighbour. Of a complication 
of disorders, replied his friend. How 
do you describe that complication, my 
good sir? He died, rejoined the other, 
of two physicians, an apothecary, and 
a surgeon. 





‘* How very easy ’tis,” cries Tom, “ to write; 

[ find no hardship, verses to endite.” 

*€ ‘That to believe,” quoth Dick, ‘ we oaths don't 

need ‘eum — 

The hardship is, tor those who have to read "em!" 
When mono olies became frequent 

in the Court of France, the King’ 

Jester begged to have one for himseli; 

viz. a louis-d’or of every one wii 

varried a watch about him, aud vet 

cared not how he employed his time. 








Mriginal jPactry. 





A STUDENT'S RECREATIONS; 
on, 
Extracts from a Poetical Portfolw. 


No. IV. 





“ Graie camane® tennis sjiritns.’ 
ifor. Od. B. 


MADRIGAL. 


TO MAIA. 


@. Ou. 16. 


The youth who sees thee may rejoice, 
And he is blest who hears thy voice ; 
But, oh! what cause of smiles has lie, 
Who, happy, gains a siniie trom thee ! 
Happy is he who thee admires, 
Happier, who sighs with soit desires ; 
But, oh! more blest, more happy he, 
Who, sighing, gains a sigh from tliee ! 
The four last lines of this Madrigal 
translated from the following, address! 
Guarini to a beautiful Lady — 
Felice che vi mira, 
Ma pit telice che per voi sospira ; 
Felicissime poi, 
Cie sospirando ta sospirar vol. 
These lines, I have discovered, 
merely tre wnslated by Guarini from an ep 
in the Greck An tholozy, which i 
San imitation of one of the Frage 
iy] SAY} ho. 
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ROUND, FOR MUSIC. 


Memember, Love, the rosy flower 
T promis’d thee in early morn; 
Which, when we sought at evening hour, 
We found had fled, and lett a thorn, 
Oh! let it, dearest, teach thee this, 
In pity to the youth who grieves ; 
The floweret is the joy we miss, 
The thorn the sharp regret it leaves ! 
This little poem is of Greek origin. The 


four first lines are a close translation of an 
epigram, to be found in the Anthologia, 


beginning— 


Td godov x. TA. 





VHEME AND VARIATION. 
THEME. 
Perché mui, se in pianto ¢ in pene, 
Per me tutto si canygio, 


La memoria del mio bene, 
Dai miv sen non trapasso ! 


VARIATION. 


When bliss, like morning’s blush, shall stray, 
And eve but brings us sorrow’s dew, 
When all of joy has pass’d away, 
Ah! why flies not its memory too? 
But, oh! the memory of past joy, 
Still, still, within the heart will live ; 
‘That soothing balsam to destroy, 
Which haply other joys might give. 





LINES, 
ON LEAVING AN OBSCURE RETIREMENT, 


Unsight!y chainber! gloomy, narrow, bare, 
Dark guardian of my rest ; 
Ah! though my hours, in thee, by mocdy care 
And anguish were opprest : 
Yet now, that I’m about from thee to sever, 
I teel a pang to think it is for ever. 
For, oh! there is no thing so lorn aud rude, 
‘Taught nor untaught, 
That hath been with us in our solitude, 
And known our thought ; 


But teeling hearts will find themselves o’ercast, 


At taking the farewell they deem their last. 








MADRIGAL. 


Oli, Stream! on whose fair breast the sunbeams 


play, 
If o'er thy banks my gentle Love should stray, 
Keep thou her image on thy bosom clear, ~ 
To bless my eyes when next I wander near. 


And thou, too, Echo, when she passes by, 

If she should gladly sing, or sadly sigh . 

Oh keep the sounds, and but repeat them when 
I, her fond lover, cross thy haunts again! 





THE CONTRADICTIONS OF LOVE. 
In, Love what contradiction lies, 
Love's all made up of joy and sorrow ; 
His April face of smiles and sighs 
Will laugh to-day and weep to-morrow. 
Though child, he has a giant's power ; 
. fhough blind, his aim he misses never ; 
Though god, he'll die within an hour; 
Though wing’d, sometimes he'll stay for eyer. 
Yes, Love is all a contradiction : 
Those who love best, the worst agree : 
Ave’s a sad fact, a laughing fiction, 
For mark you how the rogue serves me! 
His fires within my bosom blaze, 
' Yes, there incessantly they glow, 
Vhile through my eyes his fountain plays, 
With as continual'a flow. , 
2 
ut, ah! no help to my desires, 
- Iu either flame or flood appears ; 
y tears refuse to quench Love's fires, 
lis fires refuse to dry my tears. 


I 





I burn and stream, both in a breath, 
And, oh! the dreadful aggravation ; 
Ain doom'd to die a doubie death, 
At once by flood aud conflagration. 


For a further enumeration of the contradic. 
tions of Love, the reader may refer to Petrarcli’s 
sonetto, “* S’amor non €; che dunque é quel chi 
’sento?” and the sonetto, “ Pace non trovo, e 
non ho da far guerra.” The fourth and fifth 
stanza of my poem will remind the Spanish reader 
of the following lines in the “ Diable Boiteux” of 
Le Sage :-— 

** Ardo y lloro sin sossiego ; 
Liorando y ardiendo tanto, 
Que ni el llanto apaga el fuego, 
Ni el fuego consumo el Ilanto.” 





f 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several articles, intended for insertion in this 
Number, are still deferred. 

The article on Painting came too late for insertion. 
It will appear in our next Number. 

We regret that repeated disappointments, on the 
part of the maker, have obliged us to print 
this and our two preceding Numbers on in- 
ferior paper, instead of that ot improved qua- 
lity, which we gave our Readers cause to 
expect. We trust that the present is the last 
occasion on which we shall have to apologize 
on this subject. 

We hesitate at the insertion of Puito-Evusenius, 

but shall come to a decision next week. ‘The 

subject seems of too much importance to admit 
of those partial views, which alone, perhaps, 
our limits might allow us to present. 

A Well-wisher,” and another Translator of 

Horace, at early opportunities. 

We have to thank three or four Correspondents 
for their respective promises of regular com- 
munications on Fashion, Music, Painting, and 
other branches of Art. It is one part of our 
design, to render our Paper a decided Journal 
of the Fine Arts. . 

A Correspondent smiles at our simplicity in 
refusing gold for the insertion of private com- 
munications, He tells us that it is a main part 
of the scheme of various publications to exact 
a price, either for withholding what is obnoxious 
to individuals, or for publishing what is agree- 
able tothem. He assures us that he has in his 
possession a letter addressed to him trom a 
paper of high standing, in which is contained 
a distinct offer to insert his own criticisms on 
his own works, at so much per line. 

We continue to use our endeavours to keep the 
public attention alive to the great legislative 
and constitutional questions of Appeal ot Felony 
and Trial by Battle. They will shortly come 
before Parliament, and we are anxious that 
both Members and the public at large should 
really understand them, and become aware 
of all their momentous bearings. The debate 
in 1774 (see our fitth Number, p. 76,) cannot 
be too generally, nor too attentively examined ; 
and if any thing were wanting to evince how 
little, even at this moment, is commonly 
known of the reading and spirit of the subject, 
the fullest proof is to be found in two jejeune 
and erroncous letters, printed this very week 
in an evening paper, and signed “ An Ancient 
Barsister of the Timer Temple.” It is but 
justice, indced, to the “ Ancieut Barrister” to 
add, that whatever may he his inistahes Ccon- 
cerning the law, he is sound in his conclusion, 
that Appeals (uot less than Trial by Battle) 
are dptestable parts of our system of juris- 
prudence.—It is highly gratifying to us to 
learn, that our previous articles on the subjects 
just adverted to, have been exceedingly accept- 
able to numerous readers. 

R. B. tells us that “ The Apparition” (sce 
No. 6,) is an old acquaintance of his and 


é 





~~ 


others, and ought not to have found a place 
among our ‘“ Original Poetry.” We thank 
hin for the information, and assure him that 
it was sent to us as original, and that further 
we know not. 


R. F. mistakes the amount of the experiment on 


hot water and tlowers (see No. 6, p. 92.) 
Every one knows that cold water will often 
revivify plants that are already much withered ; 
and also that the geraniums are among the 
vegetabies most tenacious of life. 


We beg leave to assure an humble, though 


inquisitive, Correspondent, (who apologizes 
by saying that he has not lately been in 
Paris) that the French “ brasse, a measure of 
two arms length, or about six feet,” siynifies 
neither. more nor ‘less than that outlandish 
measure of length, called, in some parts of the 
world, a fathom. Perhaps he will thank us 
for adding, that two brusses, or fathoms, make 
one toise, an ancient French measure (of 
twelve French feet) for which it is tene that 
we have no English name. 4\s to the French 
word burin, which he spells ‘** burine,” we 
find, upon consulting our dictionaries, that it 
means a ‘* graver.” 


A Correspondent has forwarded for our use a 


select collection of copies of originai letters 
of the celebrated Lord Rochester. Many of 
the writings of that nobleman bave served 
only to cover his memory with disrespect ; and 
there are some.of the unpublished MSS. to 
which our Correspondent has resorted, which 
would answer onlyythe same purpose. But 
the Select Letters which we have received, 
and design to present to our Readers, will 
only render him an act of justice, by 
showing him under a new and more favourable 
aspect, and particularly as’ an amiable and 
estimable person in his family and domestic 
relations. 


In No. 6, p. 92, col. 2, 1. 6, fur “ north-west,” 


read ‘** south-west.” 


In our preceding Number, p. 100, col. 2, for 


** Felicaja,” read ‘ Filicaja ;” and in the next 
line but one, tor * tio,” read * feo.” Same 
page, col, 3, |. 29, tor “ Flolen,” read 
* holen;” and tl. 30, for “ sturze,” read 
“ sturzt,” and for ** huth,” read ** fiuth.” 


The auswer to the * Enigma attributed to Lord 


Byron” in our next. 


C. W. is just received, 
Readers having triends abroad should be apprised, 


that our unstamped Paper may be sent, tree of 
difficulty and expense, to the East and West 
Indies. It is known to be otherwise with 
Newspapers. 


A Monday Edition of this day’s Literary 
y 


Journatr, will be published under the ‘Title 
of THE LIPTERARY CHRONICLE, Price 
NINEVPENCE only, printed on Stamped 
Paper, and sent into the Country Free or 
PostaGE, 


The contents of each Number of the LITERARY 


CHRONICLE is exactly similar to those 
of the corresponding Number of the Lrrenary 
Jounnac; and Subscribers to the former may 
complete their Sets by obtaining the past or 
any future Numbers of the latter. The Title- 
pages to the Volumes will give a uniformity to 
the whole. 


The Lirerary Journat, is already received in 


weekly parcels by the principal Booksellers in 
nearly all the considerable Towns in the King- 
dom, and will, we trust, very speedily extend 


-itseit in a similar manner to all parts of the 


Kingdom. Wherever it is practicable tor 
Subscribers to obtain the Literary Jove- 
NAL, (that is, the unstamped edition,) they 
will, by so doiny, pursue the plan most econo- 
mical to themselves, and most to be desired by 
us; and it is only to those in situations which 
do not admit of that mode of conveyance, that 
we recommend the Lirerary Curonirece. 
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Country Bouksellers and others can be supplied 
with the Lirrrary JourNar, Price Six- 
Pence, in weekly parcels; and the four 
Numbers of each month will be forwarded 
with the Magazines by all Booksellers in London. 

Country Booksellers and Newsvenders are re- 
quested to apply to the Publisher for parcels 
of our Prospectuses, which will be forwarded 


carriage free. 
———————— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


APPEAL OF MURDER. 
This Day is Published, in 810. price 7s. 6d., by 
BALDWIN, CRADOCK, and Joy, Paternoster Row, 
and CLARKE and sons, Portugal Street, 


_An ARGUMENT for construing largely the 
Right of an Appellee of Murder to insist on ‘Trial by 
Battle; and also for ABOLISHIENG APPEALS: with 
numerous Notes, legal and historical, and an Appendix, 
containing Reports of Proceedings in Appeals of Marder 
and Frial by Battle in Writs of Right, and a Report of 
a Debate in the House of Commons, on a Clause for 
Abolishing the Appeal for Marder in the British North 
American Colonies, &c. &. By E. A. KENDALL, Esq. 
F.A.S. Third Edition, enlarged. Illustrated by a 
Drawing of the time of Henry IITI., still preserved in 
the Record Office, in the Tower of London, representing 
a Judicial Combat, fought on an Appeal. 

** It seems an acute, vigorous, and spirited production ; 
veplete with matter of curions research; and every where 
bespeaking a fearless independence of nsind.” 

“ That some change or other ought to be marie in the 
Law.of Appeal, his Argament cannot fail to enforce on 
the mind of every unprejadiced reader ; and in this view, 
his Work seems to as very valuable.” 

Quarterly Review, February, 1818. 

“ flis disquisition is written with mach vigour, aud 
evinces great research. Nothing that can illustrate this 
obacure sabject seems to have escaped his notice; and 
the historian and legal antiquary may derive no small 
information from bis labours.” 

Literary Pancrama, April, 1818. 
Il. 
Preparing for Publication, by the same Author, 


The HISTORY, REASON, and LAW of 
TRIAL by BATTLE; incinding an Exposition of the 
Natare of Appéals of Felony and Writs of Right; as also 
some Inquiry into the Administration of Civil and 
Crimina) Justice in Europe, during the Middle Ages, 
mui into the Ancient and Modern Notions of ‘Trial by 
Jury, and of the Theory of Evidence. 


Ill. 
Speedily will be Published, 


ANTI-DUELLO;; or, ‘The DUEL’3 ANATO- 
MIE: a Treatise in which is discussed the Lawfulnesse 
and Unlawfahesse of Single Combats: a Di-course 
wherein is discussed this Question, viz. Whether a 
Christian Magistrate may lawfully grant a Duell, for 
deciding of the matter, when the true author of some 
fact committed cannot evidently be discovered? First 
printed in the year 1632, With a Preface by the Editor ; 


wad an Appendix. 








IV. 
FREE DRAWING-SCHOOLS. 
Speedily will be Published, 


A PROPOSAL, &c. &c. for Establishing FREE 
DRAWING-SCILOOLS, for preparing Youth of both 
Sexes for the Mechanic Occupations, and other common 
Employments ; as, those of Carpentry, Smith’s Work, 
Building, Cabinet-Making, Turning, Carving, Coxch- 
Making, Joining, Masonry, Llouse-Painting, Weaving, 
Dress-Making, Flower-Making, Embroidering, Millinery, 
&c. &e. By E. A. KENDALL, Esq. F.A.S. 

®,® Free Drawing-Schools will be recommended, in 4 
this Publication, upon these principles, among others: — 

I. That the Art of Drawing, like the Arts of Read- 





ing, Writing, and Arithmetic, ought to be a brauch of 


Common Education, because it can often enable its pos- 
sessor, either abeolntely to get a living, or ese to rise 
in his condition of life; its use being indispensable in 
many Trades aod Employmen's, and more or less useful 
in all; and 

If, That the true method of serving the Poor, is to 
increase their means of serving themselves. 





This Day is Published, price 2s. 6d., the Second 
Edition of 


A NARRATIVE of the CONDUCT and 
ADVENTURES of HENKY FREDERICK MOON, 
a Native of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, and now under 
sentence of imprisonment in Connecticut, in North 
America ; containing an Account of his nnparaltelled 
Artifices, Impostures, Mechanical Ingennity, &c. &c. 
By WALTER BATES, Esq. High Sheriff of King’s County, 
in New Brunswick. With an Introductory Description 
of New Brunswick, and a Postscript, coutaining some 
Account of Caraboo, the laie Female Impostor at Bristol. 

“* Greater instances of talents, combined with despe- 
rate wickedness, we haye never perused. Some of the 
stories are almost too marvellous to be credited, were 
they not originally published by a man of character, 
and a magistrate.”—-Literary Panorama, March, 1818. 

Printed for Allman and Co., Princes-street, Hanover- 
square ; Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-court; and 
A. Christie, 362, Strand. 





Books Published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and Co., 
Edinburgh, and LONGMAN, HuRST, REES, ORME, 
and Brown, London, 

1. A TREATISE on the EXTERNAL, 
CHEMICAL, and PHYSICAL CHARACTERS of 
MINERALS. By KOBERT JAMFSON, Regius Professor 
of Natural History, and Lecturer on Mineralogy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Jn one vol. 8vo. with Plates, 
price 12s. boards. 

2. A SYSTEM of MINERALOGY. By 
the same Author. Second Edit. with namerous Pilates, 
3 vols. Bvo. price 2l. 128. 6d. 

3. VOL. III. PART I. of SUPPLEMENT 
to the ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, Edited 
by MaCvEy NAPIER, Esq. F. R.S. Lond. and Edin. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings by Milton, Turrell, 
and other Artists; and handsomely printed in 4to. price 
il. 58, boards. 

This Part is enriched with a Preliminary Dissertation 
on the History of Chemical Science, from the earliest 
Ages to the present Time, by Mr. BRANDE, Professr of 
Chemistry in the Royal Institution of London; and with 
Contributions, by JouN BARROW, F'sq., Professor LESLIE, 
JAMES MILL, Esq., WALTER SCOTT, Esq., and other well- 
known Writers. 

Besides the Preliminary Dissertation, it contains the 
following, among a variety of shorter Articles in Science 
and Miscellaneous Literature, viz. Chemistry, China, 
Chivalry, Chromatics, Climate, Cohesion, Coining, Cold, 
Colony, Commerce, Conchology, Congelation. 

The Plan of this Supplement, which will be completed, 
it is hoped, in five, at the very utmost in siz volumes, is 
such as to render_it not only a valuable coinpanion to 
the various Editions of the Encyclopadia Britannica, 
but of extensive utility as a separate Work; being calcu- 
lated of itself to furnish a View of the Progress and Pre- 
sent State of all the must Important Departments of 
Human Knowledge. 

Vol. I. and IT., consisting of Four Parts, price SI. bde. 

4. The ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA ; 
or, Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Misceilaneous 
Literature, JVifth Edition, with nearly Six Lundred 
Engravings. 20 vols. 4to. price 361. boards. 


5. MANDEVILLE: a Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century in England. By WILLIAM GOpwIN, Author of 
“ Caleb Williams,” &c. In 3 vols. 12mo. price 11. 1s. 
boards. 

“ And the waters of that fountain were bitter; and 
they said, Let the name of it be called Marah.” 

Lavdus, chap. xv. 





6. JOURNAL ofa TOUR and RESIDENCE 
in GREAT BRITAIN. By Lovurs Simonp, Esq. Se. 
cond Edition, corrected and enlarged ; withan A ppendix, 
on France and on the I'r--test nts at Nismes: written in 
December 1815 and October 1816. Handsomely printed 
in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, price 11. 11s. 6d, 
boards. 

7. The EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGIs. 
TER, for 1615. Handsomely printed in one thick 
volume 8vo, double columns, price 11. 18. boards. 

*,* This Volume will be found to include that me. 
morable series of military and political events, which 
termin.ted with the Battle of Waterloo, and thesfnal 
Downfal of Buonaparie’s Dominion. he narrative js 
written by the HIGHLY EMINENT INDIVIDUAL why con- 
tributed the same department of this Work tor the year 
1814, and who has possessed peculiar opportunities of 
intercourse with the most illustrious amongst those who 
directed the movement of the grand political machine, 


8. AGNES: a Poem, By Tuomas Browy, 
M. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Handsomely priuted in foolseap 8v6, 
price 7s. boards. 

9. The PARADISE of COQUETTES: a 
Poem. By the same Author. Second Edition, foolscap 
8vo. price 9s. boards. 


10. The BOWER of SPRING; with other 


Poems. By the same Author. Price 7s. boards. 


Speedily will be Published, elegantly printed in one 
vol. 8v0. double columns, 

11. An EFTYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
of the SCOTTISH LANGUAGE, in which the Words 
are deduced from their Originals, expiained in their 
ditferent Senses, and authorized by the Names of the 
Writers in whose Works they occar. Abridged from 
the Quarto Editiun, by the Author, JOHN) amirson, D.D. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the Society 
of the Antigaaries of Scotland, and of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

Speedily will be Published, in post 8vo. 

12. ‘The ANGLER’S VADE-MECUM, con- 
taining a Descriptive Account of the Water Flies, their 
Seasons, and the Kind of Weather that impels them most 
on the Water. The whole represent d in Twelve Co- 
loured Plates. ‘To which is added, a Description of the 
different Baits used in Angling, and where found. By 
W. CARROLL. 

Just Published, price 1s. 6d. 

13. The ETON LATIN PROSODY LIllus- 
trated, with English Explanations of the Rules, and 
Authorities from the Latin Poets. In an Appendix, 
are added Rules for the Increments of Nouns and 
Verbs, and a Metrical Key to the Odes of Horace. By 
Joun Carey, LL.D., Classical, French, and Euglish 
Teacher, Author of “ Latin Prosody made Easy 3” 
“* Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana;” ‘‘ Scanning Exercises for 
Young Prosodians;” “ Practical English Prosody and 
Versification;” * Introduction to Engiish Composition 
aud Elocution ;” and other Publications. 

Lately Published, price 1s. 6d. 

14. CLAVIS METRICO-VIRGILIANA. A 
METRICAL GUIDE to the Right Intelligence of 
VIRGIL’S VEKSIFICATION ; containing a Solution 
of its principal Difficulties; the Lines distinctly scauned 
in each Case; and the Pvetic Licences expluined. To 
which is added, a SyNOpsis of the Poetic Licences, exbt- 
biting, at one View, the various Examples otf each, 
lectively classed together. By the same Author. 
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